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FOREWORD 
MESSAGE FROM THE REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


I am happy that the rich history of Wentworth is being mupther 
preserved by the publication of Wentworth Bygones. 


The desire of a people to record its history is a sign of nei 
maturity. Always, however, there must be the inspired effort of 
those who endeavour to implement the “desire” and record clearly 
for all future generations in order to see the result of their immense 
research. In so doing, they make the past a vibrant, living thing. 


As the Chairman of the Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 


Wentworth, and on behalf of all its citizens, I say thank you to the 
editors for their dedication to this project. 


(Mrs.) Anne Jones. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


At our monthly gatherings, “Show and Tell” projects have 
increased participation by the membership, and brought a better 
knowledge of each other’s interests. Three excellent papers by Wm. 
Rosart, Dr. Dillane and Robert Lang, are the first fruits. 


Charles A. Carter. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


These days, publishing is a costly business. With good material 
on hand it would be a shame not to be able to publish them. We are 
especially grateful to the City of Hamilton and the County of Went- 
worth for their grants toward the cost of this volume. Enjoy it! 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Charles A. Carter 

Mary Farmer 

T. Roy Woodhouse 


Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario 
1973 
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MABEL GRACE BURKHOLDER 


Courtesy The Spectator 


MABEL GRACE BURKHOLDER 
1881 - 1973 


Descendant of the first family to settle at the east end of Hamilton 
Mountain in 1794, Mabel Burkholder, Honorary President of the Head-of- 
the-Lake Historical Society, died in Hamilton on May 12, 1973 and was 
ae in Burkholder Cemetery, Mohawk Road East, on Hamilton 

ountain. 


She was born on March 15, 1881, the third daughter of Peter and 
Dinah Ann Street Burkholder, and grew up in a happy farm environment 
with a strong Methodist background. Her first literary work was a serial 
printed in Toronto by “Onward,” a Methodist Sunday school journal, 
followed by some biblical plays which were tried out first by her own 
church group. Her first novel was published in 1912 by the Mussen Book 
Company of Toronto. 


In the following year Miss Burkholder joined the Canadian Women’s 
Press Club, a membership which lasted for fifty-four years. She was a 
member of the executive of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society from 
its formation in 1944, and was considered to be the doyenne of local 
historians. 


It was during her association with the Hamilton Spectator that Miss 
Burkholder’s reputation as a historian really began. Travelling extensively 
in Canada, she became imbued with a knowledge and love of her country 
which inspired her to write and lecture on its history, bringing the past 
before children and adults, historical societies and the general public, with 
simple and vividly descriptive words. 


In 1948 Miss Burkholder’s first full length historical book was pub- 
lished—“The Story of Hamilton,” for which she was awarded the gold 
medal of the Hamilton Advertising and Sales Club, the first to be so 
honoured. From 1946 to 1962 she contributed an article on local history 
for her Saturday column in the Spectator—“Out of the Storied Past”— 
which became a very popular feature of the paper. 


By 1970 Miss Burkholder’s work was done, and her papers were sent 
to Queen’s University, Kingston, for permanent preservation. In her 
death, Hamilton and the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society have lost a 
careful and accurate historian. Her contribution to local history is a 
fitting memorial to her. 


M.H.F. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


by T, Roy Woodhouse 


(An Address to the Society on March 14, 1969) 
) 


On this, the twenty-fifth anniversary of our Society, I feel greatly honoured 
that I should be chosen to relate briefly the history of our organization. 


The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society was first visualized by Lieut.-Col. 
Charles R. McCullough and Dr. Charles W. Jeffreys, President of the Ontario 
Historical Society in 1943. Dr. Jeffreys was at the time seeking a local historical 
society to act as host for the annual convention of the Ontario Historical Society, 
and since there had been no convention here since 1900 he chose Hamilton for the 
1944 convention. At the same time, Lieut.-Col. McCullough had in mind the 
formation of a new historical society in Hamilton to take the place of the Went- 
worth Historical Society, inactive since about 1925. A meeting was held at 
Lieut.-Col. McCullough’s house on the evening of November 13, 1943, to discuss 
the possibility of re-establishing in Hamilton a society to retain interest in local 
history, with the following persons present :- 


Mr. T. M. Bailey Lieut.-Col. C. R. McCullough 
Mie Wo Ey Carroll Mr. Edwin Mills 

Dre Gs. Weeleimceys Mrs: J, B, Mundie 

Mr. W. F. Johnson Miss F. F. Waldon 

Mr. George Laidler Dr: A. H. Wingtield 

Miss Isabelle Locheed Mr. T. R. Woodhouse 


This group decided to form a society, and they became the founding mem- 
bers. They also agreed to act as hosts for the Ontario Historical Society con- 
vention. Mr. William F. Johnson, Principal of the Beach Bungalow School, 
brought to the meeting a sign that he had found in a cellar at Burlington Beach, 
with a painting of King George III on one side and the words “King’s Head Inn, 
1794” painted on the other side. It was believed that it had hung in front of the 
King’s Head Inn at the Beach before the Americans burned the inn in 1813. This 
sign became the Society’s emblem and helped in the choice of “The Head-of-the- 
Lake” as a name for the Society. 


An organizing committee consisting of Miss Waldon and Messrs. 
McCullough, Carroll, Laidler, Johnson, Bailey, Wingfield, Milton Watson, and 
Woodhouse, met on February 12, 18, and 24 under the chairmanship of Mr. Laidler, 
and drew up a constitution and slate of officers. On March 2, 1944, Mr. Laidler, 
as temporary Chairman, invited a group of twenty interested citizens of Hamilton 
to a meeting in the Hamilton Public Library at which he stated the aims of the 
Society and read the proposed constitution, which was approved by the meeting. 
He spoke briefly about each member on the proposed slate of officers, all of 
whom were then elected, and Dr. A. H. Wingfield took the chair as President. 
His first act was to declare this Society duly constituted; thus the birthday of 
this Society is March 2, 1944. 


The first general meeting of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society was 
held in the Hamilton Art Gallery on March 31, 1944, at which Dr. J. J. Talman 
spoke on “The Romance of Local History.” 


Incidentally, the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society did act as host to 
the Ontario Historical Society’s two-day convention held on June 5 and 6, 1944, 
at McMaster University, and a very successful convention it was—with over 
two hundred people attending from all parts of Ontario. 
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Since then, in our quarter of a century existence, we have succeeded in 
carrying out our three goals: to explore, to preserve, to relate. Our members 
have searched for, and rescued from oblivion, many long-forgotten events and 
documents of the past; and they have also gathered together an excellent collec- 
tion of old photographs of Hamilton and its environs. We have had speakers 
to tell us of their research into the history of this area, and we have preserved 
their findings in the pages of our seven “Wentworth Bygones” under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. T. M. Bailey. Our members have addressed schools and univer- 
sities and scores of Hamilton gatherings, telling them the story of Hamilton's past. 
Our members have written hundreds of newspaper articles, and have published 
many books and booklets. 


Our first President, Dr. Alexander H. Wingfield, edited “The Hamilton 
Centennial, 1846-1946.” 


Professor Charles M. Johnson’s “The Head of the Lake” is an excellent 
story of Wentworth County ; and his “Valley of the Six Nations” is an admirable 
account of the Iroquois Indians in the Grand River Valley. 


Mrs. Marjorie Freeman Campbell has published “History of the Nursing 
School of the Hamilton General Hospital,” “Holbrook of the San,” “A Mountain 
and a City,” “Niagara, Hinge of the Golden Arc,” and at least three booklets of 
very fine poetry: “High on a Hill,” “Merry-Go-Round,” and “Ports of Call.” 
She has also written a history of the Jewish community in Hamilton and is now 
engaged in writing a history of crime in Ontario. 


The Rev. T. Melville Bailey has published “The History of Dundurn 
Castle and Sir Allan MacNab,” “Traces, Places and Faces,” and “The Laird of 
Dundurn.” He supervised and contributed to “The Presbytery of Hamilton: 
1836-1967.” and he is co-author with another of our members, Mr. Charles A. 
Carter, of “The Diary of Sophia MacNab.” 


Miss Nina Edwards published “A History of Paper-making in Upper 
Canada” and “The Story of the First Canadian Club.” 


Miss Mary Farmer wrote a short history of the Church of the Ascension, 
Hamilton. 


Miss Mabel Burkholder has contributed many historical articles to the 
Hamilton Spectator which have been published under the title “Out of the 
Storied Past,’ and has a booklet “Barton on the Mountain” also to her credit. 


Mr. Milton Watson has published “Saga of a City.” 


Mr. William F. Johnson encouraged his pupils at the Beach Bungalow 
School to compile “A History of Hamilton Beach,” issued in a limited edition. 


Mr. J. FE. Turner brought out a limited edition of “Albion Mills.” 
Mr. T. M. Thomson wrote “Hamilton City Sketches.” 
Miss Lois Evans produced: “Hamilton, The Story OMe Citys: 


Mr. T. Roy Woodhouse has published three booklets on “The History of 
the Town of Dundas,’ and is now engaged in editing a history of Ancaster 
Township. 


I like to think that our Society has helped to produce these publications by 
encouraging its members. 


Our Society has sponsored the unveiling of historical plaques commemorat- 
ing Dundurn, the Burlington Races, and the artist William Ejaar eb cues. 


Our Society, through its members, has helped to organize other historical 
societies in Ancaster, Dundas, Haldimand and Peel Counties, and our members 
have served on committees active in the reconstruction of Dundurn Castle. 


Yes! Our members have explored, have preserved, and have related 
according to the goals set in our constitution, and we have amply justified our 
existence. I congratulate all who have worked to make our Society the success 
that is is, and I hope that the next twenty-five years will bring us equal or 
greater achievements. 


siete 


THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALIST ASSOCIATION 
by Dr. J. G. Dillane, U.E. 


(An Address to the Society on November 9, 1973) 


Before launching into the subject of the “United Empire Loyalists,” I would 
like to give a resumé of the present day concept of some of the historians and 
historical societies in the United States. It is well known that much of the 
information disseminated by American writers during and after the Revolution 
is not borne out by the facts that have come to light by greater research in 
depth, mostly by present day American historians. 


Prominent among these historians is Dr. North Callahan, professor of 
history at the University of New York. He says: 


If, as is believed, the American Revolution within the course 
of not quite two centuries, has become worldwide, and the shot fired 
in April of 1775 has been heard around the world and waked up the 
whole human race, then this revolution should be better known, or 
at least, our knowledge of it should be better balanced. To us, for 
virtually a century that war has taken on the partisan aspects of an 
American crusade; now it is bezinning to be better realized that the 
conflict was not only the colonists against the British but also 
Americans against their neighbours. 


The one-sided conception existed so long because we, through 
our historians, assumed that the American Revolution was “right.” 
We have been so justly proud of the results, of which we are a 
part, that, beguiled by the well-meaning but chauvinistic writings of 
such men as George Bancroft, our people have swallowed with fond- 
ness the mistaken idea that the colonists rose as one united and 
superheated body to drive out the hated and heinous redcoats. Yet, 
even John Adams estimated that only a third of the Americans were 
wholehearted patriotic Whigs, a third were indifferent, and the 
remainder loyal Tories. This was a rough but significant estimate. 
Adams also told a friend that he feared no good history of the 
American Revolution would ever be written, not only because the 
participants were dying off, but because he felt the best materials had 
been carried off to England and Canada by such Tories as Thomas 
Hutchinson, Jonathan Sewell, and Peter Oliver. 


The historian, Egerton Ryerson, stated that the Declaration of 
Independence was not only that, but also was 

the commencement of persecutions, proscriptions, and confiscations 

of property against those who refused to renounce the oaths which 

they had taken, as well as the principles and the traditions which had, 

until then, been professed by their persecutors as well as by them- 
selves. The Declaration of Independence has been made in the name 

of and for the professed purpose of liberty, but the very first acts 
under it were to deprive a large portion of the colonists not only of 

their liberty of action, but liberty of thought and opinion.’ 


Ryerson added that the American Congress conducted its meetings 
secretly, while the British parliament was open to the public, and he comments 
that 

. the war carried on between the American Tories and Whigs was 
more merciless than any other, and more cruel and wanton than that 
of the Indians. 


It is true, as Clinton Rossiter reminds us, that the American colonies moved 
fast and far between 1765 and 1775. While King George III fumed, and while 
his ministry blundered, colonial assemblies protested, mobs rioted, and Samuel 
Adams plotted. Even so, it was too much to expect that two and one-half 
million loyal subjects should break through all former attachments and 
unanimously adopt new ones. As late as July, 1775, the Continental Congress 
was still declaring its loyalty to Great Britain. 
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In the last four years committees have been set up in Canada, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom with an over-all international committee whose 
chairman is Dr. Thomas J. Condon of the University of New Brunswick, for 
the purpose of collecting letters, diaries, and other material illuminating the 
American Revolution from another point of view. This material will be known 
as “Loyalist Papers.” It would not be primarily a study of loyalist claims by 
exiles and other displaced persons, but rather a documentary survey of conserva- 
tive thought and of loyalist feeling in the broadest sense. A narrow definition of 
the word “loyalist” would be fatal to the enterprise. 


While the American Revolution was admittedly no cataclysmic revolution 
such as occurred in France, it would be folly to deny its great contribution to 
the shaping of the modern world. The nationalism it fostered continues its way 
unmolested in the Twentieth Century, and a broader look at the problem in its 
Eighteenth Century context would do Americans some good on the philosophic 
side at feast. Im any Case, it is a tlecessity oO; modern historical inquiry, and an 
understanding of its origins is imperative. Obviously this would be an enormous 
undertaking. 


LOYALISTS LEAVING THEIR HOMES FOR CANADA 


Courtesy The Spectator 


At an early stage in the project the committee would publish a descriptive 
guide which would give scholars for the first time a definite statement of the 
location, type, and relative importance of the loyalist material found in 
exploratory searches and would serve as the basis for selection of material. The 
Canadian Committee preparing the “Bibliography of Loyalist Source Material” 
has its base at the University of New Brunswick. Holdings of large depositories 
are presently being searched, and since the final list is to be inclusive, we are 
interested in finding material now in private or in obscure depositories. 
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The United States will be celebrating their bicentenary in 1976, and it is 
not likely that Washington would accept the invidious position that the leaders 
of two hundred years ago had committed a great wrong. In the next two or 
three years the official Washington position will be made known: whether to 
maintain the status quo of former years, or to agree that research has changed 
their thinking and they are now prepared to accept new concepts brought to 
light from dusty archives. 


A group of people living in Nottinghamshire, England, protesting against 
some of the Roman Catholic traditions which still remained in the early 
Protestant church, “were fined £20: for being disobedient in matters of 
religion.” Some fifteen of them escaped to Holland, joined some Dutch 
sympathizers of Leyden, and leit Leyden in the ship Speedwell for the new world. 
After trouble with storms and a leaking ship, they transferred to the Mayflower 
at Plymouth, England, joining a group of emigrants who were leaving England 
for economic opportunity, and not for spiritual salvation. The one hundred and 
two persons on board the Mayflower were divided into three groups: forty-one 
pilgrims (of which seventeen were men, ten women, and fourteen children). 
Thirty were crew members, and thirty-one were strangers, emigrants from 
England. In the two parties of passengers were eighteen indentured servants, 
mostly in the Leyden group; five hired men, and four orphans from London. 


After an eventful trip of sixty-six days and a month of exploring, they 
landed at Plymouth Rock, New England, about December 10, 1620. They settled 
at a nearby Indian cornfield, deserted by a tribe whose members had died from 
small-pox. They worked here all winter until March 21 making huts for shelter, 
and by March 24 scarcely fifty remained alive. They were shown by an Indian 
how to farm and how to catch fish, and although they had a difficult time for 
four years with famine and other trials, they managed to prosper. ‘They kept 
their own treaty with the Indians for fifty-four years, and enjoyed a quiet 
government. It was among the sons and daughters of these Plymouth Old Colony 
pilgrims that much of the loyalty was found in the next century. 


Later, when Pilgrims asked the Indians about the land near Eastham “Who 
owns it?” the Indians said “Nobody,” meaning everybody. “In that case,” said 
the Pilgrims, “it is ours.” A Milford, Connecticut, town meeting in 1640 
“... voted that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; voted that the 
earth is given to the saints; and voted that we are the saints.” 


The Indian wars started in 1675. Treating the Indians with contempt, the 
whites would not sell them any horses, boats, or rigging, fire-water or firearms. 
Philip, an Indian chief, organized resistance to the whites; but the whites 
surprised an Indian camp on a winter Sunday morning, slaughtering many 
hundreds of men, women, and children. The whites took the Indians’ lands, and 
sold the Indians as slaves to the West Indies, Bermuda, and Tangiers. 


Bight years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock the Puritans 
arrived in the New World, settling at approximately where the city of Boston is 
today. They were the founders of the original Congregational Church, in which 
only members could vote. This domination by the Congregational Church lasted 
for fifty years, and those who complained to the British Government about it 
were punished for sedition and treason. Massachusetts was guilty of the same 
persecution which they had endured in England. As only one-sixth of the people 
were Congregational Church members and could vote, there was autocracy, 
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oligarchy, and despotism, even to the other churches. In 1643 they persecuted 
the Presbyterians; in 1644 they persecuted the Baptists; and in 1646 the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. They persecuted Quakers and provided banish- 
ment and death for Jesuits and popish priests, yet in 1651 Massachusetts Bay 
wrote to England “We have constantly adhered to you.” In 1695 they persecuted 
the Methodists. 


The restoration of Charles II of England was acclaimed in the loyal colonies 
from the Bermudas to Plymouth, only Massachusetts Bay (Boston) refusing to 
acknowledge him as king. England tried to deal fairly with the colonies. 
Massachusetts Bay, promising to comply with the English Government’s regula- 
tions, actually did the opposite, and violated all directions from England for fifty- 
four years. Deceptive to the Indians, they consequently had much trouble from 
them. Artemus Ward said: 


The Puritans nobly tled 33% 1074 land of freedom where they 
could not only enjoy their own religion, but could prevent everybody 
else from enjoying his. 


A large part of the labour force of the early American colonies was fur- 
nished by semi-servile white people imported under bond for a term of years— 
five to seven usually—to pay for their passage from Europe. Finding it difficult 
to secure an adequate supply of indentured servants, the Puritans turned to negro 
slavery. In the early 1700’s Boston developed the slave trade in what became 
known as the infamous “Triangle Trade” between Massachusetts Bay, the West 
Indies, and the Gold Coast of Africa. Boston ships carried codfish to the West 
Indies, where they traded the fish for molasses. At Boston, they distilled the 
molasses to rum, and traded the rum at the Gold Coast for slaves which they 
brought back to Boston and other American ports. This was a very lucrative 
trade, because the fish were free for the taking and a shipload of five hundred or 
more slaves sold for approximately $500.00 each. Newport, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Providence, Salem, Marblehead, Newburyport, and Philadelphia competed with 
Boston in this nefarious practice and became very wealthy in the same way. 


The Congressional Record of March 26, 1884, page 2284, says that Massa- 
chusetts is more responsible than any other state for introducing slavery to the 
United States. In 1688 eighty-four ships cleared from Boston for the West Indies 
in this Triangle Trade; in 1701 one hundred and four United States slaving ships 
eviled “fer Airica, Prom 1713 fo 1723 fitteen thousand slaves were shipped 
annually to the United States, and by 1790 one hundred thousand slaves per 
year were being brought into the country. 


The French built Fort Duquesne on the Allegheny River to fence in the 
English from the fertile Ohio Valley, while the British built Fort Pitt nearby to 
uphold their claim. Virginia claimed the Ohio valley and was more than anxious 
to keep the French back, which accounts for George Washington’s expedition. 
Washington inherited the great estate of Mount Vernon, Virginia, and by 
marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, a widow, he became the holder of two 
hundred thousand acres. 


When Virginia and the British colony became involved in the war with 
France, Robert Morris, Governor of Pennsylvania, slave-trader and pirate, 
prevented Pennsylvania’s Assembly from raising money to help them because the 
French were not molesting Pennsylvania. He told the Assembly that he had 
instructions forbidding his assent to any law raising money unless he or the 
proprietors—land-jobbers—could have a hand in disbursing it—not a very honest 
deal, as the proprietors’ estates were exempt from taxes. This proprietory party 
of Pennsylvania was against the Quakers who gave kinder treatment to the 
Indians and loyalty to Great Britain. The Seven Years War with France, 1756- 
1763, was to benefit Virginia and the New England colonies, yet when Colonel Sir 
William Johnson won the battle at Crown Point and captured the fort at Niagara, 
the Massachusetts Bay colony refused to allow British troops to be quartered 
upon their inhabitants, and Boston men would not join the British navy to fight 


the French. 
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During this war the American colonists were not averse to trading with 
France, the enemy. Witnesses testified to the flagrant conduct of the Americans 
in trading with her while Britain and the colonial governments were engaged in 
a death grapple. When the struggle was at its height, Thomas Penn informed 
William Pitt, Prime Minister of Great Britain, that the river at Philadelphia was 
crowded with 


. Shallops unloading their illegal cargoes, cheating the king of his 
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duties besides carrying provisions and ready money to the enemy. 


In fact, there was evidence that ships from nearly every American port 
were trafficking with the enemy. 


Certainly the British Government had every reason to tighten its restraint 
when George III came to the throne in 1760. During the Seven Years War with 
the French, American merchants, planters and farmers had been unusually 
prosperous, when produce of every kind brought high prices. At the end of the 
war this boom was followed by a depression. The colonies were paid for Sapcnee 
incurred by the British army, Massachusetts Bay begging for and receiving mos 
of the payments. 


In 1765 during the post-war depression after the war with France, Great 
Britain imposed the Stamp Tax on legal papers and documents issued in the 
American colonies. The tax antagonized all lawyers and editors—two very 
vocal groups. In 1770 a tax on tea, glass, and other articles imported into 
America from Great Britain was also imposed. These revenue taxes were not 
to go directly to Great Britain but were to pay one-third of the cost of the army 
defending the colonies. The colonies objected, but only Massachusetts Bay 
defied Britain and released mob rule. The Stamp Act was repealed in 1776. 


Francis Barnard, Governor of Massachusetts, was double-dealing, mislead- 
ing the King and oppressing the colonists. But for him, no British warships 
would have been sent to Boston and probably no revolutionary war would have 
occurred. He privately asked Great Britain to remove the Massachusetts House 
of Assembly and to leave all the taxes on Massachusetts. In public, he said the 
exact opposite. 


Great Britain, trying to placate the colonists, reduced the tax on tea, 
making the Boston smugglers irate. The East India Tea Company used their 
own consignees, which made the smugglers’ tea merchants angry. The smugglers 
and tea merchants of Boston then used gangster tactics to destroy the British 
tea trade and eliminate all competition. On December 17, 1773, seventeen men 
dressed as Indians broke open three hundred and forty-two chests of tea on board 
a British ship and emptied them into Boston Harbour. The temperate element 
in Boston had sent a petition to King George stating that they would pay their 
civil judges and protect themselves in peace time, and in case of war, were ready 
to grant supplies and to raise forces. This was a good and fair offer, but it was 
withheld from the British public by the Whig government and was not published 
until an election had been held in February 1770, which returned a Tory anti- 
colonist government. Lord North, the new prime minister, advised taking strong 
measures against the colonists, while William Pitt, the elder, leader of the Whig 
opposition, moved to remove the British troops from Boston. The motion was 
lost, and seventeen thousand German mercenaries were sent to Boston. 


Revolution was pressed by Massachusetts and Virginia, especially Virginia. 
Other states merely wanted their grievances corrected, but Massachusetts and 
Virginia figured that they had to revolt or they would lose their lucrative slave 
trade, and their Ohio Valley land encroachment. Their first and essential 
necessity was to persuade Pennsylvania to join them, Pennsylvania being a large 
and important state—the “Keystone State.” At one time Benjamin Franklin was 
the only Pennsylvania delegate in favour of revolution, and how Pennsylvania 
was persuaded to revolt is not clear. However, Robert Morris, the governor, 
was a slave trader and stood to lose his business if his state did not revolt. 
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The American colonies did not rise spontaneously; in fact, it was touch 
and go as to whether they would rebel or not. On June 7, 1776, Congress had a 
motion for independence; those voting against revolt were New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina. The vote was 
secret, but the agreement was that whatever the result, they would announce to 
the world that it was unanimous. The few in favour of independence then 
proceeded to practise on the colonists the same treatment of which they had 
complained of the king and parliament of Great Britain. They then sought the 
alliance of France against their own mother country. 


TRAVEL WAS BY WAGON 


Courtesy The Spectator 


The Revolution 


The Declaration of Independence was a great mistake. It was the begin- 
ning of persecutions, proscriptions, and confiscations of property. It was written 
in the name of liberty, but its very first acts were to deprive a large part of the 
colonists of liberty. It became a contest of loyal Tories against rebels, and laws 
were passed against these loyalists by Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Virginia. There was also mob violence under 


the guise of patriotism. 
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Benjamin Franklin fostered French help, at the same time professing a 
desire for reconciliation with Great Britain. In wholesale destruction of the lives 
of men, women, and children, the American troops were more savage than the 
Indians, and to top it all, they persecuted the loyalists for adhering to the faith of 
their fathers by driving them away so that the revolters could take their houses 
and property. The revolters claimed that all men were born free and equal 
except tory loyalists, who were exposed to confiscation, imprisonment, banish- 
ment, and even death. John Adams of Boston, second president of the United 
States, did as much as anyone to promote this cruel policy. In spite of these 
penalties, twenty-five thousand British loyalists enlisted in the British army. 
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Some Protestant Palatine Germans had settled in the Mohawk Valley, 
protected and assisted by Sir William Johnson. There was an agreement between 
the colonists and these Germans, but in 1775 Philip Schuyler plundered them of 
everything, for which he received the thanks of Congress. Sir John Johnson 
later raised a battalion of these Palatines, many of whom became Butler’s 
Rangers. 


The revolting Americans were diffident about taxing their people to pay 
the expense of their armies, and instead, they issued bills of credit in 1775. In 
eighteen months twenty million dollars had been issued; by 1780 the amount in 
circulation was two hundred million dollars. These bills depreciated and the 
loss in value of United States money fell on all the states. he earnings of a 
lifetime were, in a few years reduced to a trifling sum—a catastrophe compared 
with which the Stamp Tax was a mere trifle. After losing five thousand soldiers 
and one hundred and twenty million dollars, the United States became almost 
bankrupt. What a price to pay, when they could have obtained autonomy legally, 
as Canada did later! 


Later, the Americans found a way to make the Indians pay the cost of the 
war. In 1789 Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. He recommended that the public debt be repaid in full, and speculators 
bought the bonds at 10% of their face value. Congress decided to discharge this 
debt by the sale of Indian lands to the west, and sent an army to seize Indian 
lands in Kentucky and Ohio. United States bonds went up to face value, and 
Federalist government speculators realized immense fortunes. Years later it 
was found that at least twenty-nine members of the First Congress held federal 
securities, and some were extensive operators in public funds. In 1795 Hamilton 
resigned as Secretary of the Treasury, and in 1804 he was killed in a duel with 
Vice-President Aaron Burr. 


Quebec and France During the Revolutionary War 


Following the Peace of Paris in 1763 many of the French who had occupied 
important posts in government at Quebec returned to France, including a number 
of seigneurs. The majority, however, remained in Quebec on seigneuries granted 
to them by previous French monarchs on the recommendation of the governors. 
With the Roman Catholic clergy, they played a very important part in the 
defence of Quebec in 1775. The Quebec Act, passed in June 1774, while pleasing 
to Quebec, had stirred up the American colonies, and in an address to the people 
of Great Britain from the Congress of 1774 the following was stated: 


... Nor can we suppress our astonishment that the British Parlia- 
ment should ever consent to establish in French Canada a religion 

that has deluged your island with blood and dispersed. impiety, ak 
bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion through every part of the 
world. 


It could therefore not be any great surprise that the French-Canadians remained 
indifferent to the call to arms of a revolutionary government in the Thirteen 
Colonies in the following year. — 


The letter to the people of Britain appearing to have no effect, the revolting 
colonists tried the opposite move, and attempted to get French Quebec to join 
them in opposing “British tyranny” and in establishing the principles of true 
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liberty throughout the whole continent of America. This was not successful 
either. On September 25, 1775, George Washington issued a special appeal to 
French-Canadians, similar to that of Congress, dwelling upon the struggles of 


the freeborn sons of America; the blessings of liberty and the 
wretchedness of slavery; the poverty of the soul and the baseness of 
spirit of those who would oppose them; the cruel and perfidious 
schemes which would deluge our frontiers with the blood of women 
and children; the tools of despotism in Britain; and the slavery, 
corruption, and arbitrary domination which would follow if the 
motherland of his own race should prevail in the coming struggle. 


Congress sent Franklin, Carroll and Chase to persuade the French- 
Canadians to accept Washington's offer; the hollowness of his promises was 
disclosed, however, by the American attack on Quebec. In tis invasion, tite 
Americans captured Montreal, but failed to capture Quebec due to the splendid 
defence under Sir Guy Carleton, and the arrival of General Burgoyne. The 
Americans hastily withdrew to south of the border. 


After 1778 the Continental army supported by French forces, provi- 
sions, clothes, loans of money, and the assistance of Holland and Spain. was 
all that saved the United States from complete annihilation. Even with all this 
assistance, the cause was considered hopeless as late as 1780. American historians 
tell us about the gallant Marquis de Lafayette’s support with French soldiers in 
the latter stages of the war. German soldiers serving in the British army were 
called “mercenaries” by the Americans. Why this contempt when George ihe 
Elector of Hanover had a legal right to recruit Germans to fight with the British, 
and these Hessians were loyal troops? 


France’s interest in assisting the United States was not to help them secure 
independence so much as to weaken Great Britain. France obtained her revenge 
for Montcalm’s defeat at Quebec in 1759 when General Cornwallis capitulated at 
Vorliown a i7el. This Prench assistance to the Americans had been costly, 
and contributed to the downfall of the Bourbon dynasty in 1793. 


The revolting Americans, from the inception of their republic, violated 
every precept of Christianity and of civilization. For all time it will be a part 
of American history to say that the last decade of the 18th century saw some of 
the most cruel and vindictive acts of spoliation recorded in modern history. 
Neither Congress nor state governments made any recommendation that humane 
treatment should be meted out to loyalists. Americans had covetous eyes on the 
property of loyalists, and legislative bodies hastened to prevent the loyalists 
from selling their property before they leit the country. When the rebels gained 
their independence they passed laws to take over the property of the loyalists, 
but not one per cent of all the goods confiscated arrived at the public treasury. 


In the peace treaty signed at Paris in 1783 Congress solemnly promised 
three things: 


1. The United States would permit loyalists to recover debts 
2. No new persecution of loyalists would take place 


3. Congress would recommend to the states that they repeal their 
confiscatory laws. 


Congress failed on all three promises. Loyalists were robbed, tortured 
and killed with impunity in this “Century of dishonour.” Congress also recom- 
mended that the states treat loyalist troops as traitors instead of prisoners, and 
that those held on suspicion of holding loyalist opinions should incur loss of 
liberty and property. No modern civilized nation, except the Nazis, has ever 
presented such a spectacle of persecution as took place in 1780. The persecutors 
were, at the same time, law makers, judges, executors, as well as receivers and 
disposers of confiscated property. 


On the other hand, Great Britain was most generous to the loyalists. She 
made the best bargain she could with the United States; she proved honourable 
and generous in the highest degree by compensating the loyalists out of the privy 
purse, and by granting emancipation to all slaves in the British Empire. 
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There has been great misunderstanding as to the background of the people 
who made up the loyalist migration from the Thirteen Colonies. The fallacy 
that all loyalists were British has existed for many years in certain quarters, but 
this is not so. Their number contained many New York Dutch descendants of 
the founders of New Amsterdam and Albany; and German Palatinates whose 
ancestors had settled in Pennsylvania, Swedish settlers of Rhode Island, and 
I'rench Huguenots of New Rochelle were among them. There were large 
numbers of Quakers, and there were the Highland settlers of Sir William 
Johnson, and the Six Nations Indians, mainly Mohawks. Nor were the loyalists 
drawn from civil, professional or commercial classes. It was principle, not 
status, that held their adherence to the old order. The loyalists represented all 
classes, occupations, religious denominations, and nationalities, and their sons 
gave the same strong support to the British regiments who preserved Canada for 
the Crown in the War of 1812. 


The character now given the loyalists by many knowledgeable American 
writers is that they differed from their revolutionary contemporaries of equal 
virtue, sincerity and intelligence, in the single quality of loyalty: which they 
possessed. They could be equally critical of measures introduced by the mother 
country which they felt to be unjust, and believed that calm, earnest remonstrance 
would right all wrongs. They loved their mother country and were proud of their 
relation to her; they felt secure under her protection, and their attachment gave 
them assurance in her integrity. They could not be persuaded that the colonial 
revolutionaries could possibly triumph. 


I have stated that many loyalists were not of British stock, and that they 
represented land-owners and people of colonial importance. At the other end of 
the scale they were farmers, and ordinary labourers of various trades in the 
towns and cities of the colonies. Some rented land, but some had lands of their 
own, or were working on large estates. Despite the great social differences which 
existed between them, they all had one great attribute—loyalty to the existing 
order. 


Having fled the Thirteen Colonies, where did these people settle? The 
largest group coming to British North America settled in the Maritime provinces, 
where an estimated thirty to forty thousand came in 1783-84, arrangements having 
been made by Sir Guy Carleton to evacuate them from New York, Charleston 
and other Atlantic ports. Others fled to Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, and 
other islands in the Atlantic. Many, to escape persecution and proscription, fled 
to the nearby parts of America still under the rule of Spain—East Florida and 
Mississippi. A very large number returned to Britain and many of their names 
are to be found in the Records Office in London. Those coming to Upper and 
Lower Canada numbered about ten thousand in 1792 when Simcoe arrived as 
Governor. Only a small number of these immigrants came by sea, the great 
majority having to face the hardships of travel by Indian trails, or by river in 
boats, making numerous portages before they reached the safety of Canada. 


Although Britain supplied the loyalists during those early years with 
clothing and foodstuffs, many of the older settlers died from exposure and 
fatigue. This assistance prevented wide-spread starvation, but the year 1787 
was particularly bad in Upper Canada. 


In 1789 an hereditary “Mark of Honour” was placed on the loyalists by Sir 
Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester. This mark of honour is for 


those loyalists who have adhered to the Unity of the Empire and 
joined the Royal Standard before the treaty of separation in the year 
1783, and all their children and their descendants by either sex are 


to be distinguished by the following capitals affixed to their names— 


U.F.—alluding to their great principle, the Unity of the Empire. 
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LORD DORCHESTER 


Courtesy The Spectator 


This “mark of honour and distinction” was transmitted to King George III 
in May 1790. The Record Office in London has no indication that His Majesty 
did other than approve of Lord Dorchester’s action. As the only hereditary title 
in Canada, it is a de jure sanguine order and not subject to any laws, edicts, or 
regulations promulgated by present governments, or genealogical or historical 
societies. "There are certain guidelines to determine those who have the right to 
use the letters “U.E.” after their name, as enacted by the British Government 
1783-85, by Lord Dorchester at Quebec 1789, by the Ontario United Empire 
Loyalist Association 1896, and finally, the approval of the Canadian government 
and the Governor-General 1914. They are: 


a. Those who have rendered service to Great Britain 
b. Those who have borne arms against the Revolution 
c. Uniform loyalists 


d. Loyalists resident in Great Britain 

e. Those who took the oath of allegiance to the American states and 
later joined the British 

f. Those who took arms with the Americans and later joined the 


British army or navy. 


The United Empire Loyalist Association of 1896 defined their members as 
follows: 


a. United Empire Loyalists are those persons who remained faithful 
to the British Crown during and after the Revolutionary War in 
America. 


b. The Order-in-Council marking families for distinction who had 
joined the Royal Standard in America before the treaty of 
separation of 1783 


c. Those who, both at and after the Revolution, were, in consequence 
of their loyalty, driven out of the revolted states or found continual 
residence in those states to be intolerable by reason of the persecu- 
tion to which they were subjected, or voluntarily withdrew there- 
from in order to reside under the flag to which they desired that 
they and their children could remain for ever loyal. 


Before the First World War many descendants of the original loyalists 
were widely dispersed across Canada. It was then strongly urged that local 
and provincial loyalist societies be united into a dominion association. An Act 
of Incorporation of The U.E.L. Association of Canada was given Royal Assent 
on May 27, 1914. 


During the early years of loyalist settlement, two events took place which 
had a decided impact on the developing political fact of British North America. 
The first was the War of 1812, and the second, the Rebellion of 1837. 


The Americans apparently thought in 1812 that they merely had to cross 
the frontier, and that no opposition would be encountered, but they were quickly 
disappointed by the reaction of the residents of Upper Canada. There had been 
very little migration from the United States prior to the War of 1812, therefore 
the United Empire Loyalists formed the foundation of the Upper Canada settle- 
ment. Britain was deadlocked in a terrific struggle with Napoleon and could send 
little help until the French had been pushed out of Spain. 


Fortunately, the Maritime Provinces were not attacked, and New Brunswick 
was able to send a regiment to Upper Canada to help repel the invaders. British 
troops arrived in 1814, and stopped further penetration into Canada by the 
invaders and the Americans gave up the idea of seizing Canada. 


The Rebellion of 1837 was another event which called out the loyalists. 
There is no doubt that many grievances existed, and the actions of the Family 
Compact in Upper Canada and the Chateau Clique in Lower Canada were largely 
responsible for the growing unrest in both provinces. Mackenzie and Papineau, 
both fiery leaders, resorted to a settlement of their grievances by armed rebellion 
rather than through constitutional methods. Part of their failure could have 
been caused by poor organization and lack of guns and ammunition, but the more 
important reason was the realization by the loyal inhabitants that the success of 
the rebellion meant a repudiation of the Crown and the establishment of a 
republican form of government. These descendants of loyalists knew only too 
well that this revolt was a second Revolutionary War on a smaller scale, and 
few were prepared to take the side of the rebels. 


No armed rebellion took place in the Maritimes where the sense of loyalty 
was too strong. The people’s respect for law and order was strong, and they did 
not believe that any group should take the law into their own hands. This 
represents the great difference in the development of Canada and that of our 
neighbor to the south. 


The spirit of loyalty which has been the finest fibre of our background, 
will, I hope, continue to exist. It must never be forgotten that the United Empire 
Loyalist Association of Canada is a Royal Foundation, and we must never 
become merely a historical or genealogical society. Our motto “Ducit amor 
patriae”’ (Patriotism leads me) must come first in all our thinking. 
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A SUBALTERN OF 1812 


by Captain Frank L. Jones 


(An Address to the Society on April 5, 1955) 


The name of Laura Secord is a familiar one to Canadians but the officer 
to whom she brought the information which led to a triumph of arms has been 
forgotten. He was Lieutenant James FitzGibbon of His Majesty’s 49th, or The 
Hertfordshire Regiment. A name on a monument and a reference here and 
there in a footnote is all that remains of a fighting man whose life is full of 
interest to the soldiers of today. 


Born in 1780, he was the son of a farmer who had a small freehold at Glin 
on the banks of the Shannon in Ireland. At the age of eleven he was taken 
from the village school to help his father on the farm. He had, however, learned 
to read and write and this gave him a great advantage over others born into 
the same station in life. When he was fifteen he joined a local yeomanry corps 
and three years later he became pay sergeant of the Tarbert Fencibles. 


This unit was sent to England in 1798 to relieve regular regiments ordered 
abroad. Young FitzGibbon with forty others from the Fencibles volunteered for 
active service. On August 6, 1799, he was posted to the 49th Regiment of Foot 
with the rank of sergeant. His regular army career had begun. 


He saw service in Holland in the fall of that year and in 1801 had the novel 
experience of serving as a marine in the Royal Navy. In the eighteenth century 
it was the first duty of the army to man the fleet. The Admiralty was always 
hustling bewildered redcoats aboard ships to help forward its great ventures. 
The 49th was split up into detachments and distributed among the ships forming 
part-o1 the ilcet destined for the Baltic. The grenadier company to which Fitz- 
Cibbon belonged went to H.M.S. Monarch. He was present in this ship when 
Nelson won his great victory off Copenhagen. In June 1802 the 49th was ordered 


to Quebec. 


Life in a crowded transport, then as now, was not conducive to study. 
The sergeant made good use of the long voyage by mastering every detail in the 
“Rules and Regulations for the Field Exercises of His Majesty’s Forces.” He 
was an unusual N.C.O. for professional zeal was not high in the service at that 
time. A few years later Wellington was complaining bitterly to the Military 
Secretary that “nobody in the British Army ever reads a regulation or an order 
as if it were to be a guide for his conduct, or in any other manner than as an 
amusing novel.” FitzGibbon was intent on making his way in the service and 


his application and industry did not go unnoticed by his Commanding Officer. 


Lieut.-Colonel Isaac Brock had been favourably impressed by the way this 
tall, young Irishman had carried out his duties in England. On arrival in Quebec, 
he promoted FitzGibbon to the rank of sergeant-major, passing over the heads 
of forty sergeants in the unit who were senior to him. The following year, the 
adjutancy of the regiment having become vacant, Brock appointed FitzGibbon 
acting adjutant. In 1806 he obtained an ensign’s commission for him from the 
Duke of York, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. FitzGibbon had 
accomplished the difficult feat of rising from the ranks in the age of purchase of 
commissions. 


Then, too, there was a prejudice against ex-rankers in the army of the early 
nineteenth century which found expression in Wellington’s remark that Their 
origin would come out and you could never perfectly trust them, especially in the 
matter of drink.” FitzGibbon was fortunate in remaining under the tutelage of 
Brock and in finding some friendly subalterns in the Mess who helped him. He 
must have been very proud of the single, gold epaulette on the left shoulder of 
his scarlet jacket with its green facings. It may be added that buying an officer's 
kit put him into debt from which he was never entirely free for years. 
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As adjutant of the 49th, FitzGibbon was closely associated with Lieut.- 
Colonel Brock, the officer to whom he owed so much. He set about remedying 
h.s lack of formal education and has left us an amusing, little picture of Brock 
checking him up sharply for his pronunciation of the verb “ascertain.” Fitz- 
Gibbon went to a bookseller’s as soon as he was out of the Colonel’s presence 
and bought a spelling book, a dictionary and a grammar. In later years he called 
the Orderly Room of the 49th his grammar school and the Officers’ Mess his 
university. He was promoted to a lieutenancy in 1809 and continued to be 
adjutant of his regiment, an appointment he heid for another four years. 


During this time the regiment was stationed at many posts in Lower and 
Upper Canada. Small detachments, usually one or two companies, found this 
service an arduous one especially in the upper province. The rude pioneer 
communities of Upper Canada had little to offer the soldiers in the way of 
amenities. There was nothing but the stockaded fort, the forest and the gleaming 
xpanses of the Great Lakes to meet their eyes. Their solace and their ruin was 
rum. “Drunk before dinner although confined to barracks—sentenced to 150 
lashes; drunk before morning parade although confined to barracks, 200 lashes; 
quitting barracks without leave after tattoo, 300 lashes.” So run extracts from 
the returns of the 49th from November 1810 to May 1811. Yet this savage 
discipline did not break them, inured as they were to hardships from early youth. 
Brock, reporting on the regiment in 1812, writes, “Alihough the regiment has 
been ten years in this country, drinking rum without bounds, it is still respectable, 
and apparently ardent for an opportunity to acquire distinction.” 


FitzGibbon loathed the use of the lash, although he and the rest of his 
generation stood stolidly to attention time and time again while a man’s back 
was cut to ribbons. It was a matter of daily routine. His thoughts on the 
training of soldiers and the management of men generally are preserved in a 
letter which he wrote in his old age. “One morning, at early drill, everything 
went amiss with me. I became angry, scolded, and even used my cane which 
was then allowed, and in fact was too much used. At length I let the men stand 
at ease and walked about in front thinking what could be the cause of the 
want of my usual success, when it occurred to me that it must be owing to my 
own impatient and angry temper. 


“At once I began to speak gently to the men and promised to shorten the 
time of drill by half an hour if they exerted themselves: after which all went 
well. The idea came to me that I should treat the men as a lady would her 
piano—that is, put them in tune (good humour) before I played upon them. 
Thus I soon learned that I could readily lead nine men where I could not drive 
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One: 


On the declaration of war by the United States upon Great Britain in 
June 1812, FitzGibbon resigned the adjutancy of the regiment and was given 
temporary command of a company whose captain was on leave of absence. His 
first war-time duty in Canada was the unromantic one of conveying supplies 
from Montreal to Kingston by bateaux. .His movements for the remainder of the 
year are unknown but it is unlikely that he was present at the capture of Detroit 
or with Brock when he was killed in action at Queenston Heights. In January 
1813, FitzGibbon was sent from Kingston in charge of 45 sleighs containing stores 
for Niagara. This hauling of supplies from one place to another is a feature of 
every war. It bears out Field Marshal Wavell’s dictum that war is 98 per cent 
monotony and two per cent. intense excitement. FitzGibbon was to get his full 
share of excitement—if such it can be called—when the Americans launched their 
spring offensive. 


The control of the western end of Lake Ontario having been lost to 
Chauncey and the American fleet, the land fighting went against British and 
Canadian arms. York, the capital of Upper Canada, was taken and burned. 
Fort George fell to a combined land and sea assault on the 27th of May and the 
Niagara Peninsula lay open to the invaders. FitzGibbon was with the 49th as it 
trudged around the head of the lake with an American Army at its heels. The 
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loss of the regimental records at Fort George must have been galling to the 
former adjutant. The retreat ended at Burlington Heights. Here Brigadier- 
Ceneral Vincent with his force of 1600 all ranks threw up entrenchments and 
prepared to face the enemy whose numbers exceeded 3000. Lieut.-Colonel 
Harvey, commanding the 49th, suggested a night attack upon the enemy who had 
encamped at Stoney Creek and Vincent gave his assent. The attack was made 
at two o’clock on the morning of the 6th of June and met with success. The 
Americans withdrew, badly shaken, leaving two generals and four guns in British 
hands. FitzGibbon was present with his company and in a letter written the 
next day to a friend in Montreal gave a vivid description of the battle. 


With a cold, professional eye he noted that the critical moment of the 
attack had been when the British column was deploying into line. There was 
much shouting on the part of the men and the officers lost control of their 
companies. The Americans got two field guns into action and had it not been for 
the conduct of Major Plenderleath of the 49th who carried the guns at the point 
of the bayonet, the outcome would have been a serious reverse for the attackers. 
Later he made the observation that “the experience of the night aiiair at Stoney 
Creek would have been of great value to me had the war continued and opportuni- 
ties afforded me of making night attacks. I think fighting at night has never 
been practised to one-tenth of the extent to which it is possible to carry it.” 


The slow process of edging the Americans back to the Niagara frontier 
began after Stoney Creek. FitzGibbon obtained the consent of Brigadier- 
General Vincent to operate well in advance of the army and was allowed one 
ensign and 48 men from the 49th to engage in this ranger service. “We all 
wanted to go,” said a soldier. “We knew there would be good work, fighting 
and success where FitzGibbon led, for though impulsive, he was prompt and as 
brave as a lion. Though apparently foolhardy, every man in the regiment knew 
that he knew what he was about and forgot nothing.” FitzGibbon’s training 
methods and his handling of men had won for him the confidence of the rank 
and file. The telling phrase “he knew what he was about” is the highest 
compliment a private soldier can pay to an officer. 


The C.O. of the 49th must have had a hand in selecting the men to go 
with FitzGibbon. Colonel Clark, Lincoln Militia, who was serving in the area 
at that time, writes in his memoirs that “Lieutenant FitzGibbon had a separate 
command composed of all the men whose names figured in the regimental records 
as notoriously troublesome characters, who were ever and anon the subjects of 
court-martial. They were all Irishmen, speaking the Irish vernacular, as did 
their countryman the chief.” If anyone could manage them, the ex-sergeant- 
major was the man. Perhaps the Commanding Officer despaired of ever making 
regular soldiers of these hard cases and felt that guerilla activities would give 
them more scope. 


FitzGibbon had given much thought to the problem of bush fighting and 
his instructions to his men make interesting reading. He taught them to make 
use of cover, firing from behind a tree in such a manner as to expose only a part 
of the head and right shoulder. In advancing, the soldier was to run diagonally 
to the enemy to the cover of another tree. Running at such an angle made him 
4 more difficult target to hit than if he advanced straight to his front. His 
thoughts on camouflage could have come out of one of today’s training manuals. 
“Officers and men are to be clothed in grey, not green (grey being the nearest to 
the colour of the forest trees, is least discernible) ; the-caps to be of the satie 
cloth as the dress; the jackets and caps to have loops sewn on them of the same 
coloured tape and so placed as when filled with small sprigs of foliage that the 
whole body from the waist upwards would have the appearance of a bush.” 


He overcame the difficulty of communication between sections in densely 
wooded country by providing them with cow-bells, each of a different pitch. As 
a student of the wood-lore of the Indians, he recommended that an intelligent 
Indian be attached to each regiment for a sufficient time to teach all his lessons 
to the officers and sergeants. It is a matter of some wonderment that an officer 
who had experienced to the full the stultifying effect of the parade ground could 
adapt himself so quickly to the changed environment of the bush. Trained in the 
rigid, linear tactics of the day, he became a guerrilla fighter with astonishing ease. 
The formalism of European battlefields where “they take your life to the sound 
of a fife’ had no place in the forests of Upper Canada, 
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Establishing himself a scant 17 miles from Fort George, he began to harry 
the enemy’s lines of communication. The men became skilful in driving in 
American foraging parties and ambushing small detachments who ventured too far 
from their base. FitzGibbon became such a nuisance that a full-scale operation 
was planned by General Dearborn, U.S. Army, tordestroy him. Laura Secord, 
the wife of a Canadian militiaman who had been wounded at Queenston Heights, 
overheard two American soldiers discussing the plan. She made her way on 
foot from Queenston to Beaver Dam and warned FitzGibbon of the impending 
danger. This involved evading the American piquets and walking some 19 miles 
by a circuitous route through woods where Indians made a point of shooting first 
and asking questions afterwards. ‘Time, and the fact that it is an oft-told tale, 
cannot detract from the service which she rendered to her country. 


The result was that Lieut.-Colonel Charles Boerstler of the 14th U.S. 
Infantry Regiment came under a heavy fire in the vicinity of Beaver Dam about 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 24th of June. This American force of 500 men 
with two field pieces was suddenly assailed by Indians led by Captain Kerr and 
John Brant. Boerstler was 17 miles from his base at Fort George and his men 
had been on the road since before dawn. Instead of surprising FitzGibbon, he 
had been surprised in his turn. The woods were alive with a foe he could not 
see and the Indian screeching carried with it the menace of the tomahawk and 
the scalping knife. He got his command off the road to more open ground in the 
middle of a field. The Indians followed, snaking through the corn. After three 
hours of action, Boerstler became unnerved. He decided to issue whiskey rations 
but the incessant firing and the confusion attendant upon caring for the wounded 
made this difficult. Fifty-six of his blue coats had fallen. The men were 
exhausted in the June heat and their ammunition was running low. The colours 
hung listless in the sultry air. 


FitzGibbon had arrived on the scene early in the action. He worked his 
way around the enemy standing irresolute in the middle of the cornfield and 
placed himself in a position to cover the road leading to Fort George. The sight 
of these regulars barring the line of his retreat prompted Boerstler who had been 
wounded to consult with his officers as to what was to be done. His second-in- 
command said that he would do anything, which was not particularly helpful 
under the circumstances. FitzGibbon called for a parley and bluffed Boerstler 
into thinking his position was a hopeless one. He talked of the difficulty of 
controlling the Indians and the ugly word massacre crept into the conversation. 
At that moment a British force and men of the Lincoln Militia came up providing 
much needed support. Lt.-Col. Boerstler surrendered, the officers being allowed 
to keep their swords. The colours of the 14th U.S. Infantry were handed to 
Captain Kerr who had commanded the Indians. Later, he presented the colours 
to Mrs. Brant, widow of Joseph Brant, who had brought the Mohawks over to 
the British side in the Revolutionary War. 


The action at Beaver Dam earned FitzGibbon a mention in dispatches. 
There being no medals for regimental officers and men at the time, it was the 
custom for officers of a regiment to give one on their own to an officer who had 
performed some outstanding act. His brother officers presented him with a gold 
medal suitably engraved. No doubt FitzGibbon appreciated this gesture but a 
step in rank would have been even more welcome. He had been commanding a 
company on active service for almost a year but his captaincy seemed as far 
away as ever. The purchase system was in full flower. Being without private 
means, he could never hope to be in a position to buy a step in rank. The toast 
among impoverished subalterns at this time was to a “bloody war or a sickly 
season” in the hope that casualties in the senior ranks would open the door to 
promotion without purchase. 


He was not to go unrewarded, however, for he was appointed to command 
a company with rank of captain in the Glengarry Light Infantry, a Canadian 
regiment which had been raised in 1812 for service in British North America. 
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In his letter of recommendation the Adjutant General speaks of his ability as an 
officer of a light corps “in which line of service he has recently so eminently 
distinguished himself.” FitzGibbon did not join his new regiment immediately 
but remained in the Niagara peninsula with his little command of the 49th. 


At the beginning of July he moved his force near Tort Erie which the 
Americans had destroyed prior to their withdrawal across the Niagara River. His 
approach to the river had been made by night marches for he wished to conceal 
his return to the frontier from the enemy. FitzGibbon had in mind a hit-and-run 
raid upon Black Rock, an American post across the river, which was used as a 
stores depot. He was studying the enemy position through his glass under cover 
when he was interrupted by three officers, glittering in scarlet and gold, who 
came up in full view of the enemy. They were Colonel Cecil Bisshopp, officer 
commanding the advance troops accompanied by his staff adjutant and a colonel 
of the Canadian Militia. 


Colonel Bisshopp took the projected attack out of FitzGibbon’s hands and 
proposed to make it a larger operation, using two or three hundred men. A 
glance at his career carries one irresistibly away upon the iull tide of the 
eighteenth century. Three years younger than FitzGibbon, he was the son of a 
baronet and had entered the Ist Foot Guards as an ensign at the age of sixteen. 
Finding regimental service not his forte, he had held numerous staff appointments 
and had done a tour of duty at the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. The 
operation he was about to undertake had as its preliminary the crossing of a 
wide, swiftly-flowing river followed by an assault on a fortified position with 
enemy reserves close at hand. It may be that Bisshopp made a faulty apprecia- 
tion of the situation. The American reverses at Stoney Creek and Beaver Dam 
could have given him a poor opinion of the temper of the troops he was about to 
engage. 


The crossing of the Niagara River was made under cover of darkness in 
the early hours of Sunday, the 11th of June. FitzGibbon moved off first with the 
advance guard of his men from the 49th. He had miscalculated the strength of 
the current and landed some distance below Black Rock. Without waiting for 
the main body to land, he advanced on his objective. The American Militia 
scampered off in the direction of Buffalo. Black Rock was taken without the 
loss of a man. Colonel Bisshopp arrived with main body composed of the 8th 
and 41st Foot with thirty or forty men of the 2nd Lincoln Militia. A blockhouse, 
naval barracks and a large schooner was set ablaze. Guns were spiked and the 
troops busied themselves in the happy task of removing American stores to the 
waiting boats. Forty-six barrels of whiskey which fell into their hands must 
have been handled with special care. Time wore on; daybreak came and with 
it the American counter-attack. 


Canadian soldiers have an expressive word in their vocabulary to describe 
what then took place. The rearguard fought desperately, charging three times 
in an attempt to keep the Americans from the wharf and beach. Half of 
Bisshopp’s force had embarked when he fell fighting bravely with the rearguard. 
He was carried to one of the waiting boats. FitzGibbon in the unfamiliar role of 
a harassed beachmaster finally got off what was left of the party under a storm 
of fire. 


Colonel Bisshopp was taken to the home of a Mrs. James Woodruff and 
there, attended by a soldier servant, he died of wounds. A stone was raised above 
his grave upon which sorrowing hands inscribed the usual florid sentiments of 
the period: “Pause o’er this shrine where sleeps the young and brave! And shed 
one gen’rous tear o’er Cecil’s grave.” An officer of today who allows his com- 
mand to become disorganized after a successful assault and does not prepare for 
the counter-attack, may count himself lucky if he gets so pleasing an epitaph. 
Major-General de Rottenburg, G.O.C. Division of the Centre, in his report stated 
that Bisshopp “overstayed his time, contrary to positive instructions to that 
effect.” FitzCibbon said nothing. He would never talk about Black Rock after 


the war. 
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The following month he went down with lake fever. There is reason to 
believe that this was malaria, a fever which is associated with tropical countries 
rather than with Canada. Troops coming up from the southern states could have 
brought with them the mosquito which carries it. During the heat of the summer 
months this insect could thrive in the Niagara area and on the shores of Lake Erie. 


In October the 49th were withdrawn from the theatre of war and went into 
winter quarters at Kingston. FitzGibbon must have been glad of the chance for 
a rest after his exertions during the spring and summer. In January 1314, he 
joined the Glengarry Light Infantry. Six months later he was en route once again 
to the Niagara frontier, commanding a company of his new regiment, a captain 
at last. 


The summer of 1814 saw fighting up and down the frontier as hard as any 
experienced in Portugal or Spain. Chipawa, Lundy’s Lane and Fort Erie were 
fought in the orthodox, text book way, line versus line. FitzGibbon regretted 
that these large scale operations did not give him an opportunity to distinguish 
himself as he had done the previous year. He continued to be employed in 
advance guard duties, for he had made scouting and open order fighting a 
specialty. He remained with the Glengarry Light Infantry until the conclusion of 
the war. When the regiment was disbanded in 1816, he went on halfi-pay. He 
saw no further active service. 


FitzGibbon had shown an aptitude for the petite guerre unrivalled among 
his contemporaries. Had he been born a generation earlier and served in North 
America there would have been a place for him in Tarleton’s British Legion or in 
Butler’s Rangers. He died in his eighty-third year, a Military Knight of Windsor 
and a pensioner of the Crown which he had served so well. Half a century had 
passed since his great days in the forest war. What memories must have crowded 
in around him! Brock saying to him: “There is no such word as impossible, 
young man, That word is not found in a soldier’s dictionary”: the night attack 
at Stoney Creek when the old 49th went in with the bayonet: Black Rock and 
Beaver Dam and the Indian war whoop echoing through the haunted woods 


Or 1813: 
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THOMAS BROCK FULLER — FIRST BISHOP OF NIAGARA 
by The Rev. Richard Ruggle 


(An Address to the Society on March 9, 1973) 


Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) was an Anglican priest and historian whose 
royalist sympathies caused him difficulties with Cromwell’s regime, but whose 
wit earned him popularity as a writer. Not being a man who set much importance 
on family trees, he once wrote: 


Lord, I find the genealogy of my Saviour strangely checkered 
with four remarkable changes in four generations. Reheboam begat 
Abia: a bad father begat a bad son. Abia begat Asa: a Dad tater 
and a good son. Asa begat Jehoshaphat: a good father and a good 
son. Jehoshaphat begat Joram: a good father and a bad son. I see, 
Lord, from hence that my father’s piety cannot be entailed: that is 
bad news for me. But I see also that actual impiety is not hereditary : 
that is good news for my son. (1) 


Such an observation should be borne in mind when we are reminded (as we 
invariably are by his contemporary biographers) that the first bishop of the 
diocese of Niagara was descended on his father’s side from this same “worthy 
master Fuller,” and on his mother’s from Archbishop Loftus. Loftus was one 
of the founders of Trinity College, Dublin, and its first Provost. The college 
authorities seemingly placed a higher value on heredity, and Bishop Fuller was 
surprised when he visited Dublin to discover that his sons would be entitled to 
important privileges if they entered Trinity, on account of the Archbishop. (2) 


Thomas Richard Fuller had been a soldier some sixteen years when his 
regiment set out for Canada in 1799. His Majesty’s 41st Regiment of Foot 
disembarked from the Asia Transport in October. Captain Fuller himself had 
been left behind with the sick at Cork; but he soon rejoined his men. When a 
command post became vacant in St. John’s, Fuller as an old officer was considered. 
But his commanding officer chose not to recommend him, since he had “perceived 
the most evident marks of derangement in that officer since his arrival here...” (3) 
Later, when he was passed over again, he memorialized the Colonel commanding 
His Majesty’s Forces in the Canadas expressing his “xtreme Surprize and 
concern” that for the third time a Junior Captain was appointed to the Command 
of a post, and lamenting that ea ae “the eldest ot fis tank im British North 
America. A number of Generals would bear witness to his ability. (4) When 
he received no reply, he again expressed his disappointment, claiming his slow 
promotion 

is my misfortune not my fault. I little thought when I came to 

Upper Canada I should be thus degraded. Life under such circum- 

stances is not worth preserving. (5) 


His memorials met with success; he was placed in command of troops at York, 
and promoted to Brevet Major. For a period he acted as Deputy Assistant- 
Quarter-Master-General for Canada, and seems to have spent some of his time 
at York, some at Kingston. 


Thomas Brock Fuller, 1810-1884 


At Kingston on the 16th of July, 1810, was born his son, Thomas Brock. 
The following month, on the 12th of August, the baby boy was baptized by the 
“minister of Kingston,’ the Rev. George Okill Stuart. He took his middle name 
from one of his godfathers: General Isaac Brock. The other sponsors were 
Poole England, Patrick Corbett and Charlotte England. (6) Two other sons 
were born to the Major and his wite Mary (7): Edmund and William. Little 
is known about them, and even some contemporary articles about the bishop say 


that he had no brothers. (8) 


Fuller died in December 1813 during the War. His widow decided to 
remain in Canada, “requesting ... that her pension & compassionate allowance to 
her children may be drawn in this Country.” (9) When Mary Fuller died in 1817, 
her sister Margaret took on the responsibility of raising the orphaned sons. Some 


years later, when young Thomas was about 13, she married the rector of 
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Chippewa, the Rev'd William Leeming (1787-1863). William had followed his 
brother Ralph as an SPG missionary to Canada in 1820, was placed in Chippewa 
and would remain there until his death. Soon after the marriage, Mrs. Leeming 
petitioned the government to continue Thomas’ pension beyond his fifteenth 
birthday, when otherwise it would cease. The expense‘of educating the boys was 
heavy, and she needed assistance. (10) 


For some time Thomas attended the Hamilton Grammar School. From 
there he went to York, where the missionary (John Strachan) was master of 
the Home District Grammar School. In this two-storey blue building Fuller 
was instructed, perhaps in Greek and Latin and mathematics, by the young men 
who were preparing under Dr. Strachan to take holy orders. 


One of his school-mates here was William McMurray (1810-1894). The 
lad’s parents had brought him out from Ireland in the year after his birth. William 
was too young to be ordained when he finished his divinity studies, so Lieutenant- 
Governor Colborne sent him to establish mission posts among the Indians along 
the north shores of Lakes Huron and Superior. When he was ordained, a year 
later, Fuller was present to record the event. (11) Returning to the mission, he 
married a girl of Indian-Irish blood, who had been educated in Montreal. The 
couple later lived in the rectories at Ancaster and Niagara, and he would be made 
Archdeacon when his old school friend became bishop in 1875. 
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THOMAS BROCK FULLER 
Courtesy The Spectator 


In 1828 a combined seminary-school, supported by the SPG, had been 
established in the garrison town of Chambly, Lower Canada. The teacher 
(Joseph Braithwaite) was not much older than some of his prospective students, 
being 23 years of age when he set out from Oxford for his new post. Fuller was 
one of seventeen men who would receive SPG scholarships to study at Chambly, 
and at the age of 19 began his four year course. One of the others to receive 
such a scholarship was his room-mate there, John Gamble Geddes. Many years 
later Geddes would run against him in the election for bishop of Niagara, and 
would be named by him as first dean of the cathedral at Hamilton. 


He felt that his type of education suited him well for the Canadian church: 


I think that all will acknowledge that young men, educated in 
the country, habituated to the manners and customs of the people, 


ie 


enured to the fatigues and privations attendant upon a missionary’s 

life in new countries, and accustomed to the climate, from which 

many strangers suffer severely, are ... better suited for supplying 

our wants than those educated in Europe. (12) as 
At the same time he felt the need “for a regularly established and well 
patronized ‘school of the Prophets’.” The system of young men studying for the 
ministry under the guidance of an older clergyman was too demanding on the 
latter’s time. Moreover the clergy would need the background of a more formal 
type of education in order to meet “the opposition ... from the infidels on the 
one side, who are no longer the ignorant grovellings they were in former ages 
and from the various bodies of dissenters on the other, whose ministers are . : 
becoming more and more thoroughly educated.” He was to show an active 
concern for education throughout his life—not just for divinity students, but for 
young people and adults as well. 


From Chambly young Fuller had acted as a catechist and Scripture reader 
in the surrounding area. When his studies were completed, he was made deacon 
by Bishop Stewart in Holy Trinity Cathedral at Quebec (8 September, 1833). 
After a short stay at the Bay of Quinté, he was made assistant minister of the 
parish church of Montreal (c.1833-1835). Soon he was ministering to the needs 
of a community beset by crisis. Cholera had crossed the ocean with the influx 
of Irish immigrants and was plaguing the Canadas. 


For many weary weeks the young clergyman was unceasingly 
employed amid the fearful scenes of the city pest houses, in visiting 
the sick, consoling the dying, and burying the dead in their hurriedly 
made graves. (13) 


In quieter times he labored in some of the outlying areas, (14) and established 
q.iree Service.in a neglected part of the city, giving rise to the later parish of 
St. George. (15) 


Two important events marked this time. When he was growing up in the 
Niagara area, Thomas came to know the family of Colonel Samuel Street, who 
lived in the village of Clark-hill. The colonel’s son Thomas would later become 
a Member of Parliament, and one of the richest men in Ontario. And Samuel's 
eldest daughter Cynthia became Mrs. Fuller in April, 1834. She would bear him 
six sons and three daughters. It was a fortunate marriage since Miss Street, as 
Canon Langtry pointed out, “in addition to being, in gentleness, goodness, and 
wisdom, the very ideal of a parson’s wife, brought him a large fortune.” (iG). The 
financial security which she brought would prove helpful in later years, when 
parishes—and even the new diocese of Niagara—were hard pressed to pay Fuller 
his salary. Shortly after the marriage, on January llth, 1835, Fuller was priested 
by Bishop Stewart, in St. James’ church, York. 


The prospects of the church in the Canadas when Thomas Fuller was 
priested were not encouraging. Bishop Stewart had been ill, and the stipend from 
the government for the bishop was to cease on his death. Other grants from the 
SPG were to be reduced. There were not enough clergy to serve the growing 
population of the country. 


The young priest wrote down his “Thoughts on the Present State and 
Future Prospects of the Church of England in Canada.” He was worried that the 
colonial church did not share the advantages of establishment that were enjoyed 
by the mother church, and that the privileges which she did have (such as the 
clergy reserves) were not very secure. 


We must no longer depend upon the favor of government, or 
trust to the property we now hold or probably we will find them both 
but as broken reeds in the day of need. 


The situation confronting the church here was becoming more and more like the 
situation of the church in the United States. It was thought that we could profit 
by adopting the American form of government by synods. The support which 
had come from the government must now come from the people. 


The laity alone have in their hands what can supply our wants. 
Before we can avail ourselves of it, we must allow them to have some 
voice in its disbursement. 
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The example of the prosperity of the American church would show the value 
oi involving lay people in diocesan synods. For those who might be wary of 
the idea, he pointed out the practical control the laity already had, through 
parliament, over the church in England; and he showed it to be in harmony with 
the practice of the early church. \ 


And surely it is less objectionable to admit a layman to the 
councils of the church, where many matters of a purely secular nature 
must be discussed, than to the spiritual offices of preaching and 
exhorting. 


Fuller read his manuscript to Charles Reid, who had been a fellow pupil at 
Braithwaite’s school, and was now rector of Rawdon, L.C. In “much earnest 
and frequent discussion,” Reid agreed “that a crisis in the history of the Church 
could not be distant,’ and urged his friend to print the essay. It was about this 
time that Fuller moved to become the missionary at Chatham. ‘There was then 
no press in Upper Canada west of Toronto, so the appeal to the example of the 
American church was printed at Detroit. The pamphlet was published 
anonymously, and in July of 1836 a copy was sent to the bishop and every 
clergyman in the diocese. 


Four months later Bishop Mountain (who had been consecrated Bishop of 
Montreal and was assuming some of the ailing Stewart’s episcopal duties) held a 
visitation of the clergy of Upper Canada. They were summoned to St. James’ 
Church in Toronto, and after divine service Dr. Strachan “ascended the pulpit 
and delivered a discourse, in which he portrayed in his vigorous style the 
conditions of the Church in this country ...and the only measures that he could 
suggest for their remedy.” Saltern Givens (who was a year older than Fuller, 
and was also educated at Strachan’s school—perhaps at the same time) was 
sitting next to Fuller in the pew. At the end of the sermon he remarked, “The 
Archdeacon has taken his ideas from your pamphlet.” Many years later when 
the pamphlet was reprinted, Givens wrote that Fuller was entitled to the honor 
of having first suggested synodical action in the colonial church. (17) 


Clergy Reserve Lands continued for some years, but they were not without 
their problems. While Fuller was at Chatham (1836-1840), he petitioned the 
Iieutenant Governor, Sir George Arthur, saying that he was on “the reduced 
allowance of £100 per annum.” The rectory had been established, 

but that, in consequence of errors made in the return of Lots sent 

in by the late Missionary, it has not yet been endowed ... there is 

attached to the parish only two small lots, neither of which yields the 

slightest income: but... there is a “glebe” lot in the neighbourhood, 
which has always been looked upon as belonging to the parish, for 
which many applications have been made to him, and which your 

Excellency’s memorialist humbly prays may be confirmed to him and 

his successors, by grant, lease for a term of years, or otherwise ... 


It was a matter of some urgency, for the land had “during the last two 
years been greatly injured by persons cutting the best wood over the whole lot, 
and sending the greater part of it to the Detroit Market.” (18) 


From Chatham, where he was the only clergyman for forty miles, he 
returned in 1840 to the Niagara area where he had been brought up by his 
guardian. The Church of England people (and German Lutherans) of Thorold 
had received the ministrations of clergy in the surrounding area since the 1790's, 
including Fuller’s ‘adoptive father’ William Leeming, during the period 1821-1829. 
Most recently James Clarke, an Irishman who was St. Catharines’ first rector, 
had been taking occasional services there. Now Bishop Strachan—the diocese of 
Toronto had just been formed, in 1839—appointed Fuller to reside in the village 
and take charge of the mission. 


A stone church, St. Peter’s, had been built in 1832. Now with the arrival 
of a clergyman, the Governor—still Sir George Arthur—saw fit “to erect and 
constitute a parsonage or rectory at Thorold in the Township of Thorold,” and 
“to present the Rev. Thomas Brock Fuller . .. to be the incumbent of such 
parsonage or rectory.” (19) [The house is still standing.] 
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He began his duties on June 19th, just about a month before the death of 
his neighbour irom St. Catharines. Mr. Clarke, aged 68 years, was being driven 
to take services at Port Dalhousie when the horse ran off and he was thrown 
from the wagon, dying from the fall. Strachan had intended Fuller to serve the 
Thorold church entirely, to help Mr. Leeming look after the people at Stamford 
and to spend some time in the “destitute parts of the surrounding country.” (20) 
Now he and Leeming had to provide St. Catharines with weekly services until 
2 F. Atkinson, another Irishman, arrived there later that year. No sooner had 
this happened than first John Anderson at Fort Erie, and then Thomas Creen at 
Niagara, took ill, and their parishes had to be supplied. 


Even with all this activity, he found time to establish a second congregation 
seven miles away, at Port Robinson on the Welland Canal. At first services were 
held in a school house, then in 1843-1844 a church was built, paid for in part by 
grants from the governor, the bishop and the SPG. Mr. John Beatty stood out 
as a benefactor of the church, and a director of the Sunday school; and on his 
death in 1861 Fuller published a brief ‘memoir’ of hing (21) 


He was interested in the extension of the church beyond his parish as well, 
and soon after he arrived at Thorold, the Niagara District Branch of the Church 
Society of the Diocese of Toronto was formed, with Fuller as its first secretary. 
The establishment of a parochial branch soon followed, and its meetings, he 
reported, “showed that we have our people with us in this ‘our work and labour of 
love’.’ Raising money was, however, not always easy. One year the parochial 
association reported that it took “the greatest of exertions” to raise its contribu- 
tion “in consequence of the great local depression along the line of the Catal, 


with the stoppage of the great flouring mills for the last nine months.” (22) 


The Wesleyan Methodists had a chapel in Thorold, which had been built in 
1833. They were a small, friendly group; or at least they were until the year 
after Fuller’s arrival. Then they decided to hold a Protracted Meeting, which 
proved so successful that a second one was held early in 1842. One of their 
number described what was happening in a letter to the Christian Guardian: 


after three weeks labor, 33 souls united with the church, and a number 
of them have been brought to feel the joys of pardoned sin. The 
Meeting is still going on; the penitent benches are crowded with those 
who are inquiring the ways of salvation ... Great are the changes 
that have taken place in our highly favoured village within the last 
twelve months; from a little handful we now number very near one 
Hundred that mect in class... But in the midst of all these privileges 
and blessings there are sinners who are unconverted to God, who are 
hardening their hearts and stiffening their necks. 


Some of those who crowded the penitent benches had been members of the 
Church of England, despite the efforts of their rector to harden their hearts 
against such goings on. Indeed, as the Meeting was about to begin, Mr. Fuller 
warned his congregation from the pulpit (in the words of John’s first epistle): 
“Beloved, believe not every Spirit, but try the Spirits, whether they be of God.” 
And he told them that the extravagances of revivals, the penitence stool and 
united vocal prayer were certainly not of God. Some of his parishioners were 
impressed by his strong words, and wrote a letter asking for the sermon to be 
published. The drafter of the letter told how one person (formerly of the Church 
of England) said “he had seen Jesus Christ, held him by the hand, and jumped 
with him as high as the stool, from which the Spirit lifted him.” The letter and 
the sermon were soon printed by the diocesan printers, Messrs. Rowsell in 


Toronto. 


The local Methodists found it hard to believe that anyone would describe 
his experiences at a revival in such a way, and appointed two of their number to 
try to track down the story. According to them, it turned out to be an unfounded 
rumour. According to two of the English church letter writers, they verified their 
statement. 
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While all this was going on, the diocesan paper Tite Church added fuel to 
the fire. In announcing the pamphlet, it echoed Fuller’s mistrust of Methodists 
and their revivals: 


It is melancholy, indeed, to contemplate the havoc made by 
these raving usurpers of the_ priesthood, and to know that every 
Lunatic Asylum contains the victims of their “unauthorized 
ministries” ... Our own Province is infested with these “ravening 
wolves,” and Mr. Fuller deserves well of every lover of Christianity 
for stripping them of their “sheep’s clothing.” 


The gauntlet had been thrown down, and it was picked up by the Christian 
Guardian in a series of long editorials. Methodists were used to attacks by The 
Church, but “Such an outburst of mortification, anger, and rabid enmity, we 
have not seen exceeded in any of this Editor’s productions.” Quoting at length 
the local church’s investigation of the allegation that a Methodist jumped with 
Jesus, the paper complained: 


We have here ignorance, hearsay, supposition, haste, misrep- 
resentation, exaggeration and prevarication. And these on which 
Mr. Fuller founds his charge of “arrogance,” “presumption,” and 
“impiety” against the Wesleyan-Methodist Church! 


The editorials sought to justify the practices complained of. The editor even 
went to the Toronto Asylum, where he found no evidence of people being 
committed because of revivals; and he pointed out that though there were four 
Methodists there, there were also at least five members of the Church of England. 
And he suggested that the real reason for Fuller’s attack could be found in a 
tell-tale sentence from the sermon: ‘The people have almost forsaken mine to 
crowd the Methodist Church.” 


On his part, the rector felt that his pamphlet had done something to 
reverse the flow of people, that it had helped to point some “pious dissenting 
families, sick of the evils of schism” toward the Catholic church. The bitterness 
of the debate is symptomatic of the mistrust that generally existed in those years 
between Methodists and the Church of England. (23) 


If the Church of England was to be protected against the encroachments 
of Methodists, so too was it to be defended against the claims of the Roman 
Church. Having accused the Methodists of —amongst other things — being 
sectarians and schismatics, he felt a need to show that his own church did not lay 
open to similar charges. So now from the Thorold pulpit came a sermon on 
“The Roman Catholic Church not the mother church of England.” The argument 
was one common to Anglicans at the time, that the church in England had always 
been an independent branch of the Christian church, over which the pope came 
to usurp authority, which was thrown off at the Reformation. Had the pope 
accepted the results of the Reformation, things would have been fine. But when 
Pius V excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, he encouraged the “popish party” to 
separate themselves from the Church of England. So Fuller can assert; “The 
date of the Roman Catholics in England, as a distinct sect ... may therefore be 
fixed in the year 1570.” To his own mind at least he proved his text (from 
Cyprian). “Non enim nos ab illis, sed illi a nobis recesserunt.” When John 
Strachan came to visit the parish, he read the sermon; and the bishop recom- 
mended it to the Church Society of the diocese for publication as a tract. (24) 


When Fuller arrived at Thorold, vessels were being locked through the 
Welland canal on Sundays. So he joined with some others (John Ker, William 
James and William Beatty) in 1845 to bring a lawsuit against the government, 
which some three years earlier had assumed entire control of the canal. The 
result was that the Sabbath Observance law was strictly enforced until 1876. (25) 


In 1851 Fuller visited England, and in the same year plans were begun for 
the new church of St. John the Evangelist, in the village of Thorold. It was 
completed in 1856. 
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Fuller had a lively interest in the American Episcopal élurch., In 1653 he 
was one of four people who represented the diocese of Toronto at the Ceneral 
Convention of that church in New York city. The delegation was well received 
(26) and one of the major proposals considered there—for a confederacy of 
churches, based in part on the use of the prayer book—must have struck a chord 
with the rector of Thorold. That, indeed, was to become the gist of a series of 
articles he would write in the Canadian Methodist Magazine on “Christian 
Unity.” (27) But what the proposer of this plan came to regard as a corollary of 
his idea—that greater liturgical freedom ought to be allowed within the episcopal 
church—would be less palatable to him. 


The example of the American precedent had figured largely in Fuller’s first 
pamphlet advocating lay participation in the governing of the Canadian church. 
His concern for Sabbath observance which led to the Welland canal lawsuit may 
have sprung in part from his closeness to the American scene, where Canadian 
sabbatarianism found some of its roots at the time. Certainly the quotations from 
American authors in his addresses and writings reflect the attention he gave 
to the church in the United States. ¢ 


His interest was reciprocated in 1856, when he was granted an honorary 
STD from Hobart College, which had been established by Bishop Hobart at 
Geneva, New York, early in the 1820’s. Bishop Strachan congratulated him, (28) 
and despite Hobart’s high-churchmanship Fuller commemorated the event by 
baptizing his new son Henry Hobart. (29) 


The following year Trinity College, Toronto, repeated the honour by 
granting him a DCL. (30) When nominated, he seemingly suggested to the 
bishop that the college consider granting degrees to non-Canadians. Strachan 
thought he was in too great haste in his desire to cultivate “iriendly relations 
with our Brethren on the other side,’ and deemed it better to “cultivate our own 
field” first. He didn’t want Trinity to become like the American universities, which 
granted their honorary degrees all too readily. (31) The bishop’s remarks must 
have hurt Fuller, who had carefully begun to record his new American DD 
whenever he signed his name. 


Fuller was not, however, afraid to voice his disagreements about more 
important aspects of university policy with Strachan, who had become defensive 
about his college. The bishop's dream of the Anglican King’s College being the 
centre for higher education in the province had been denied when the new 
Baldwin government secularized it in 1849. Now the fifties and sixties saw a 
controversy over the relationship between the new, government-endowed Univer- 
sity, aud the denominational universities (like Trinity, which Strachan had estab- 
lished shortly after the loss of King’s). By giving up their charters and affiliating 
with the University, the denominational institutions stood a chance of sharing 
its endowment. Principal Leitch of Queen’s tried to persuade the bishop to join 
with the Church of Scotland and the Wesleyan Methodists in advocating this 
plan. And Fuller, who headed the synod’s university committee, sought to con- 
vince the diocese to do the same. Had they succeeded, the province would have 
had one inclusive University with affiliated denominational colleges, rather than 
4 number of competing universities. The majority of Synod, however, shared 
Strachan’s mistrust of giving up Trinity’s charter, and the university committee’s 
report had to be withdrawn. (32) 


Many of the clergy of Upper Canada, either through necessity or interest, 
took to farming their land. The rector of Thorold was one of these, and Arch- 
deacon Dixon later said of him, 


The farmers in the vicinity had fallen into very slovenly habits 
of farming, and to remedy them, he, by great exertions, induced them 
to form an “Agricultural Association,” of which he became Vice- 
President. He secured the presentation of a silver medal for the best 
managed farm, which was won by one of his neighbours. He also 
compiled a work on agriculture of a very useful character, which was 
published in 1854. Through his efforts a vast improvement was made 
both in the style of farming and in the character of the stock in that 
part of the Niagara district. (33) 
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At the end of April) 1856, Bishop Strachane held his annnalivicttation or 
his clergy, at St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto., It) was heldjon a. Wednesday, 
probably to allow ample time for the clergy to get to and from their parishes 
between Sundays. Two months before, the bishop had asked Rural Dean Fuller 
to be the preacher at the meeting. When the bishop informed Archdeacon 
Bethune of the invitation, he confided: “He is a grumbler but says he has never 
since 1835 preached at Toronto. He therefore has some reason to grumble & 
he may be useful hereafter.” Fuller’s sermon about “The Sufficiency of the 
Christian Ministry” described the importance of the minister’s role as compared 
to other professions, since he dealt with things that mattered for eternity. Yet 
while he would magnify the office, he would also humble the instrument. He 
warned as well that preaching the word and administering the sacraments do not 
by themselves bring fruit, that when we look down from our pulpits we see men 
who have every reason to believe, but do not. The minister should not attribute 
his successes or failures just to himself, since “the hearts of men are in God’s 
hands, not in ours.” Explaining his title, he continued “that in the great work 
entrusted to our care, ‘our sufficiency is of God’.” Archdeacon Bethune, 
seconded by Dr. O’Meara, moved the traditional request that the synod publish 
the sermon. (34) 


If circumstances of need sometimes prompted in clergy an interest in 
farming, other circumstances led them to become involved in education, for they 
were better schooled than the majority of their fellow citizens. Before the village 
of Thorold gained a school, classes were held by the Rev’d William Dickson. 
When in 1857 the County Council of Welland passed an act establishing a 
grammar school there, Dickson along with Fuller and four others became the 
first trustees. The first two masters were clergymen and graduates of Trinity 
College: Alexander Dawson and Donald I. F. McLeod. The latter afterwards 
married one of Fuller’s daughters. Latin was the chief subject taught in the 
higher grades, and “the pupils were chiefly boys, since the study of the classics 
was considered beyond the capability of the feminine intellect.” (35) 


The next year the Thorold Mechanics’ Institute was organized, with 110 
subscribers and Dr. Fuller as its first president. The institute was a combination 
of a library and a club to sponsor literary talks. Fuller delivered the first lecture 
on the appropriate topic of “Reading.” (36) 


Shortly after Benjamin Cronyn’s election as the first Bishop of Huron 
(July 1857), Fuller unsuccessfully sought the former’s place as rector of London. 


The editor of the Independent-Reform St. Catharines Journal seemingly bore 
no love for the aspirant, for the paper reported he 


has addressed the following egotistical and bribing circular to the 
members of the “Diocesan Church Society.” The Rev. gentleman is 
bringing the same tactics into use in the clerical field that he has been 
accustomed to use in political elections in Welland. The “Rural 
Dean” is one of the richest men in Welland, and when personal or 
family aggrandizement or emolument is likely to be the reward of 
his labors, he will not hesitate to make a greater promise than that 
contained in the postscript. 


There follows the letter in which he outlined the grounds for seeking the rectory, 
including the support he had received during the late episcopal election, and the 
offending postscript: 


Where desired, the expenses of those voting for me could be borne. 


—T.B.F. (37) 


A few years after his disappointment about not going to London, Fuller 
was appointed to the Church of St. George the Martyr in Toronto. When he 
left Thorold, the congregation owed him £2305/5/2—money which had been 
spent on the building of the new St. John’s church there. He forgave the congre- 
gation the debt, and the people in gratitude presented him with a silver plated 
model of the church for whose erection he was responsible. Now he arrived at 
a new congregation, who were having their own financial difficulties. 
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While he was in Toronto, some of Fuller’s pamphlets were reprinted, and 
two new ones published. One was the first of a projected series of tracts to be 
put out by the Home District Clerical Association (although I have not yet found 
any others in this series). Entitled “FRorms of Prayer,’ it was part of his constant 
defence of the Book of Common Prayer. It takes the form of a rather artificial 
dialogue between two laymen: Mr. Jones, who is “a zealous and intelligent 
Churchman,” and Mr. Smith, who is “sincere,” but much prejudiced against 
the Church.” Though we are not told so, Mr. Smith must be a little simple- 
minded, for his prejudices vanish rapidly before the zeal of Mr. Jones. In the 
course of the discussion, Fuller gets in a remark about churches where the 
singing is “too fine,’ so that the congregation is left to “sing God’s praises by 
proxy.’ The prayer book, he suggests, prevents people from being prayed at as 
well as sung at. It is also a safeguard against the “grievous errors” into which 
“some few of our clergy have at times, alas! fallen”; for “the teaching of the 
reading desk was an antidote to the teaching of the pulpit.” 


The other Toronto pamphlet was a sermon preached in St. George’s Church 
on the occasion of Prince Arthur’s recovery from illness: “A Nation’s Mercy 
Vouchsafed to a Nation’s Prayers.” It was a chance to proclaim the Victorian 
loyalty to the royal family, and protesting against the “treasonable and republican 
principles” some people were espousing. It was a chance, too, to bask in the sun 
which never set on the British Empire. “Is there not,” the preacher asked, “a 
marked resemblance between the position of England among the nations of the 
earth and that of ancient Israel?” 


Was there ever a nation, which, so small in itself exerted such a 
sway in the world? Was there ever a nation, so great in worldly 
prosperity as that nation, whose bankers furnish the sinews of war 
to all other nations? Was there ever a nation who had God so nigh 
unto them, so favoured, so blessed with spiritual privileges and rich 
opportunities of extending His kingdom throughout the world? 


Feeling the weight of his age, Bishop Strachan felt the time had come for 
the election of a coadjutor, who would be styled Bishop of Niagara. For three 
days and nights in September, 1866, ballot after ballot took place. A sports 
writer described the election in terms of a horse race. The runners in this “Race 
for the Mitre” were “the Bishop of Romford’s white mare Cobeure Lass (aged)” 
(A. N. Bethune), “Mr. Trincoll’s black horse Pontifex Maximus” (Provost 
Whitaker of Trinity College) and “Mr. T. Broeck’s grey horse, The Badger” 
(Fuller—brock is an old word for badger). (38) A stalemate between Whitaker, 
who led with the clergy and Fuller, who led with the laity and evangelicals was 
broken when the former withdrew and Bethune gained the majority. The 
defeated episcopal candidate was collated archdeacon of Niagara, with a juris- 
diction extending beyond the present bounds of the diocese to include Northum- 
berland, Durham, Peterboro, Victoria, Ontario and parts of York counties. 
About a year later Strachan died, and Fuller and McMurray were among his 
six former pupils who acted as pall-bearers. (39) 


For some years the Archdeacon of Niagara had hoped that this area, in 
which he had grown up and served, might become a diocese. Already parts of 
the diocese of Toronto had been severed off to produce the sees of Huron and 
Ontario. The growing population of the remainder, the 1872 synod resolved, was 
again “too extensive for the supervision of one Bishop.” But as far “as tHe 
Church of England was concerned, the area of the future diocese of Niagara was 
not a prosperous one. On its formation it would have 27 missionaries and only 
20 self-supporting parishes. Under these circumstances an episcopal endowment 
would be particularly important. Again the Street money helped Fuller’s hopes 
for the church to be realized, when his wife and her sister (Mrs. O. T. Macklem) 
offered $15,000 towards the endowment for the diocese, which they hoped would 
be named “Niagara.” 
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At the 1873 synod, a committee had been formed to help bring the new 
diocese into existence; and the following year the synod memorialized the 
Ontario House of Bishops to permit its formation. The bishops concurred in 
February, 1875, and the Metropolitan invited the clefgy and lay representatives 
of the area to “the school house of Christ’s Church, Hamilton, on Wednesday, 
March 17, at 2 p.m. for the purpose of selecting one godly and well-learned man 
to be Bishop of the said new Western diocese.” 


The choice of day must have seemed propitious to Fuller, with his Irish 
parentage. His most prominent rival was the rector of Christs “Church im 
Hamilton, his former room-mate at Chambly, John Gamble Geddes. The dislike 
of some low churchmen for this gentleman, however, was evident in the banners 
which they hung up in James Street, indicating that a vote for Geddes was a 
vote for popery. It would be an election about which men felt with passion. In 
a sermon at the eucharist before the voting took place, Provost Whitaker 
reminded the people to be sober about what they were doing: 


Let me commend you to the guidance of the Grace of God—it 
is for Him and His Church that you are about to act. Dare to invest 
your conduct with the sacred dignity of godly simplicity and sincerity. 


And Bishop Bethune caused a stir of excitement when he warned the assembly 
that he expressly desired no demonstration of any kind to be made on the 
announcement of the result. 


With one ballot, Archdeacon Fuller won the majority vote of each order, 
and Bishop Bethune declared him duly elected. When the bishop was asked to 
name the diocese, one clergyman suggested the name “Western,’ which had 
been associated with the area when the question of sub-dividing Toronto diocese 
was raised. But the rector of Niagara, William McMurray, proposed “Niagara” 
as an alternative. “It shall be called the Diocese of Niagara,” announced the 
bishop, and concluded the session with his blessing. (40) 


The Metropolitan, Bishop Oxenden, came from Montreal for the consecra- 
tion, and was assisted not only by the bishops of Toronto and Huron, but also 
by two American bishops, from Michigan and Western New York. (Americans 
had taken part in the five consecrations which previously had taken place in 
Canada.) The service took place on the feast day of SS Philip and James, on 
Saturday, May Ist. The consecration was in St. Thomas’ Church, Haniulton, 
because Christ’s Church was being rebuilt at the time, in expectation of being 
made the cathedral. The mother church of the see city was in fact appointed as 
cathedral, and Fuller’s “old friend” and erstwhile rival in the election, Geddes, 
was named as its Dean. Tie bishop’s stall was placed on the north side in the 
new church. (41) 


As bishop he was involved in the normal episcopal round of confirmations, 
ordinations and consecrations. He felt that one of the high points of his career 
was the consecration of St. Saviour’s Church at Queenston, because of, tts 
associations with his godfather. When the second Lambeth Conference took 
place in 1878, the bishop and his wife left Hamilton on the steamer Spartan for 
Liverpool to attend. Conscious of the contribution of the honorable society to 
the Canadian church, the bishop gave some 65 addresses in England and Ireland 
for the SPG. 


Fuller was bishop in a period when new methods of biblical criticism were 
leading to questions about many assumptions about the scriptures, and when 
ecclesiastical authorities were trying to suppress those questions. Overseas a 
professor of Old Testament was removed from his chair, and a bishop was 
threatened with removal from his see, for their suggestions about the authorship 
and historical accuracy of parts of the Old Testament. In Canada two Presby- 
terians were tried by church courts, one for doubting that “eternal” punishment 
would last forever, the other for speaking of a progressive revelation in scripture. 
Methodists who used the new critical methods were in trouble with the authorities 
of their church. (42) 
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In a charge to synod, the bishop reflected this desire to deny any validity 
to the critical methods or the doubts which they caused. Clergy were to instruct 
their people “as to the genuineness, authenticity, uncorrupted preservation and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures.” The people needed support to face the 
sceptical climate of the age. Indeed many persons in the congregations, 
especially the males, shared that scepticism. 


Satan has filled their minds with such doubts that they are not 
prepared to take their stand on the Lord’s side. The clergyman who 
has to deal with such persons has never himself (been) harassed in 
this way, and cannot, therefore, understand their real condition. 


The truth of scripture might be shown by “the fulfilment of prophecy to the 
very letter,” by miracles, by the “excellence of the doctrines” and “the purity of 
the moral precepts of the Bible,” by the harmony between its different parts, 
and by the benefits it has produced. Questions about the bible were seen only 
as the result of scepticism, and they could be avoided if the clergy would “Lay 
the foundations deep, strong and firm ... ,” if they would give the positive 
instruction that was never more needed than now. (43) 


Preaching was important, and he thought he saw a change in style during 
forty years from the elaborate, very able, very learned, but at the same time 
very dry, essays” of earlier days “to plain, earnest, practical Gospel sermons, 
delivered with warmth and earnestness.” (44) His own preaching was done in a 
“oentle, quiet, patient voice,” (45) and he probably followed his own advice not 
to depend on a manuscript. “To speak to the heart,” he said, “you must speak 
from the heart.” 


This advice applied only to preaching, however, and not to the rest of the 
service. Some Church of England people in early Upper Canada had felt “it 
would perhaps be prudent to make some concessions as to points of Form’ by 
shortening the services, “when they do not involve any vital principles of our 
religion.” (46) Others even adopted the practice of dissenters, of praying trom 
the heart” as well as from the prayer book. The bishop reminded his clergy that 
extempore prayer was “contrary to the principles of our church,” and exhorted 
them to observe the rubrics of the prayer book. (47) 


He was always striving for an enforcement of what he felt to be proper 
practice, from 1858 when he moved at the Toronto Synod that the Lord Bishop 
appoint a “Committee on the discrepancies in the celebration of Divine Service” 
(and was placed by Strachan on the committee) till the end of his life. He did 
not object to choral services, so long as the singing was good, and there was not 
too much of it. One hymn, he noticed to his dismay, had 40 lines in it. (48) 
Music was a contentious matter in many denominations, and when St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto introduced an organ, the move was opposed in 
the General Assembly. Presbyterians feared the music might compete with the 
proclamation of the word, Anglicans that it might disrupt the order of the service. 
Fuller reprimanded his clergy for hurrying through the service, and for making 
unauthorized abbreviations of it. He objected to a new practice whereby 
congregations joined with the minister in saying the General Thanksgiving. In 
the next to last diocesan synod over which he presided, he encouraged a memorial 
to the provincial synod asking jor the “promotion of greater uniformity in public 


worship.” (49) 


Ritualism could show itself in strange guises, and the bishop and others 
were ready to combat it. When Archdeacon Palmer left St. George’s Church, 
Guelph, he urged his congregation to travel the traditionally Church of England 
via media, being wary of the evils of Rome, and inclining from the extremes of 
the Protestant bodies. Alexander Dixon, who became rector about the time 
that Fuller became bishop, did find his people wary of the “evils of Rome.” When 
a new curate donned a cassock, an Irish parishoner threatened to retaliate by 
wearing his wife’s petticoat. A lady who brought a lily to decorate the otherwise 
bare church one Easter found it removed by a warden. And when the Young 
People’s Association planted a flower bed in the shape of a maltese cross, they 
were ordered to tear it up and reseed the plot with grass. (50) 
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Such were some of the feelings held when Fuller became bishop. A 
sympathetic biographer described him as being “sound and consistent in his 
allegiance to the prayer book, and free from all trace of bigotry and party 
spirit.” (51) Yet that allegiance sometimes showed itself in ways very much like 
party spirit. He assumed perhaps too readily that his feelings for the prayer 
book were—or should be—shared by all others. He warned those under his 
jurisdiction that 


it becomes us to bow with submission to the law of our Prayer Book 
as interpreted, for our guidance, by the highest tribunal of the British 
Empire. (52) 


In a letter to his clergy, he told how the Judical Committee of the Privy Council 
had decided recent court cases against, for example, the use of “lights” of the 
crucifix and of incense in churches. He reminded them that the Provincial 
Synod of Canada in 1868 forbade “the elevation of the elements in the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, the use of incense during divine service and the mixing 
of water with the sacramental wine,” and disapproved “the use of lights on the 
Lord’s table and vestments except the surplice, stole or scarf, and hood. In 
case his clergy should not heed, he sent a copy of the letter to their wardens as 
well. When some of his clergy pleaded their conscience as requiring them to 
wear alb and chasuble, he replied that his conscience bound him to promises 
made at his consecration to prevent any breach of the laws of the church. Yet 
when the Judicial Committee interpreted the prayer book as meaning that a 
bishop should wear a cope in his cathedral for the consecration at the Lord’s 
Supper, he felt himself excused by the provincial synod’s opposition to such 
vestments. 


On Wednesday, December 17th, 1884, the Hamilton Spectator reported that 
the Bishop of Niagara had died early in the morning, at home. “The gentle, 
quiet, patient voice,” it said, “is hushed forever; the active brain lies in eternal 
repose; the hand that blessed the needy lies cold and still.’ The funeral took 
place on Saturday from the cathedral. (53) On Sunday, the cathedral was filled 
(with 700 people in the evening) for memorial services. Archdeacon Dixon of 
Guelph preached stern reminders of man’s mortality to his hearers, based on 
sobering texts from Ecclesiastes and the Psalms: 


A good name is better than precious ointment; and the day of 
death than the day of one’s birth. (Ecclesiastes 7:1, text at the 
morning service.) 


The days of our years are threescore years and ten... yet 1s 
their strength labour and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away. (Psalm 90:10, text at the evening service.) 


The sort of sources on which a biographer draws inevitably shapes the 
picture that results. A lack of correspondence leaves us with a hazy impression 
of Fuller’s friendships, though there seems to have been a bond with Archdeacons 
McMurray and Dixon, fellow Irishmen. He certainly benefited the church 
materially, and his wealth has left behind some financial records. A fourth 
century church historian named Socrates said that church history often ends up 
being an account of disputes, and he looked forward to the time when it would 
have no more subject matter. That time hasn’t come yet, and some of his tracts 
and sermons show the part that Fuller played in the causes of his day. The 
positive value that he affirmed, lying behind some of the negative bickering, 
was the value of the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. He was a man of his age, 
and bishops to-day (I hope) would not be members of the “church militant” in 
quite the same way. But as an English churchman and a bishop, his role was 
often, appropriately, a “defender of the faith.” 
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CANADA LIFE—A FIRST FOR HAMILTON 
by Stephen M. Fletcher 
CLHE BAILEY SIRMORIAL LECTURE) 
(An Address to the Society on October 20, 1972) 


In the period about 20 years before Confederation there was apprehension 
in the sparsely-settled communities of the British North American Colonies. 
Communication was very difficult, while the link with Britain was a 3 week 
ocean voyage. The economy to the south seemed to be booming—the railways 
there were opening up their country which then had 39 states in the union. 


Britain moved away from preferences for her colonies toward universal 
free trade. These conditions were very hard on British North America. 


By 1847 British North America had fewer than 10 towns with a population 
of 10,000 or more. The telegraph had just arrived and postage stamps were about 
to be introduced in 1851, but telephones and typewriters were not developed until 
many years later. For many people these were indeed uncertain and troubled 
times. Hamilton’s population was 14,199 and ‘foronto’s was 30,775. Why, then, 
did a young Scotsman by the name of Hugh Cossart Baker have the vision and 
determination to launch the first Canadian life insurance company in Hamilton 


in 1847? 


Hugh Baker had optimism, foresight and confidence in his newly adopted 
country. Further, he was convinced that life insurance offered a service that 
should be within everybody’s reach. The Company which he launched was 
appropriately named “The Canada Life Assurance Company.” While Hugh 
Baker started it only as a sideline to his banking career, the business grew and 
prospered. Only 8 other life companies in North America can match its length 
of service to the public. 


Farlier, in 1845, 27 year-old Hugh Baker, the Bank of Montreal Manager 
in Hamilton, wanted protection for his wife and family. Two choices were open 
to him. He could go to Quebec City, 550 miles away, where there was a branch 
office of the Standard of Edinburgh, or he could go to New York City. vier. 
Baker decided on the latter. To comply with the Company’s regulations he had 
to go in person. The first lap of his momentous journey was by horseback to 
the New York State boundary; then he took a stagecoach across Northern 
New York State; and the last lap of his historic trip was down the Hudson 
River by steamer to New York City. The New York underwriters decided that 
he could not qualify for insurance at standard rates because of the climatic 
hazard of living in Canada West, and because of the danger of losing his scalp 
to the Indians. 


On returning home, having just travelled 1,000 miles to obtain life insurance, 
he reflected on the impact that life insurance could have tor) Canadians ide 
decided that life insurance was unique because it was a promise to pay at a 
time of definite need in the future. It was also “based on the beautiful science 
of probabilities.” He felt it was already benefitting thousands in Britain and 
United States, and was convinced Canadians were entitled to similar benefits. 


Hugh Baker enlisted the support of many well known Hamilton business- 
men of that era: Messrs. Charles Burton, Richard Cartwright, Archibald Kerr, 
Allan MacNab, E. Cartwright Thomas and John Young. The first meeting was 
held in November, 1846, and within 6 months they proposed the formation of a 
mutual Company. The charter was rejected by the Provincial Legislature. 


Hugh Baker did not discourage easily, and the Company was then organized 
without a charter but with capital of £50,000 in 500 shares of £100, on August 
21, 1847. The first policy was ‘ssued on November 9, 1847 and the Company's 
founder and first President became policyholder No. 1. He applied for £1,000 
but the directors limited the coverage to £500 because of Mr. Baker’s asthmatic 
condition. 

The directors met once a week in a rented office on the top floor of the 
Mechanics Institute. The fledgling Company adopted a coat of arms in 13849. 
The crest shows a pelican feeding its young, a noted heraldic symbol of mother- 
love and self-sacrifice. Supporting the shield are the figures of Hope, with the 
anchor, and Plenty, with the cornucopia. The motto reads: “Where harmony 
exists, small things grow great.” The Company coat-of-arms cost £9. 
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Only 7 years after its inception the new Company needed its own building 
and was able to afford one. It purchased property and built its first home office 
building on James Street South, where the Pigott Building stands today. Twelve 
pounds ten shillings were paid for the plans. In October, 1857, the 10th annual 
meeting was held in the new quarters. Total protection in force had risen to over 
£762,000, the last annual report in pounds. In the next year, 1858, the report 
appeared in dollars and cents, the decimal system of currency having become 
official in Canada. 


In March, 1859, Hugh Baker died of tuberculosis in his 4lst year. John 
Young, a Hamilton businessman, was elected President, and negotiations were 
started to obtain the services of Alexander Gillespie Ramsay, an experienced 
Glasgow insurance man, to become Manager. He was hired at salary of £600 
per year. Under Ramsay’s shrewd and imaginative leadership the Company 
prospered. Progress led to the abandonment of a novel practice, where securities 
were protected by cutting the bonds in two, with the Company holding one halt 
and the bank the other. Now they were kept intact in a vault. 


Proper deportment by the staff was expected by the directors. Manager 
Ramsay issued the following office memorandum: “It (the board) disapproves 
of any clerks in the office habitually frequenting billiard rooms, saloons or places 
of a like nature and desires to express its opinion that such habits are not 
calculated to obtain the confidence of the board and would probably mitigate 
against their promotion.” 


In 1883 the Company moved into a strikingly beautiful, brownstone building, 
on the south-east corner of King and James Streets. It has been a landmark for 
many years and better known by most people as the Birks building. [It was 
demolished in 1973.] 


In 1900 the directors, led by a new President, Senator George Cox, decided 
to move the Head Office to Toronto, as it was obvious to them that Toronto was 
becoming a leading financial centre. King and Bay Streets was the location until 
1931, when a new “wedding-cake” style of building was erected at 330 University 
Avenue which address is the same today for Head Office operations. 


President Cox was a resourceful man. While travelling west with the 
railway builder Sir Donald Mann, he learned of the latter’s interest in a policy ; 
but Mann was boarding a ship for Japan two hours after arrival in Vancouver. 
Cox wired ahead to have a doctor waiting. A medical examination was completed 
on board the liner between Vancouver and Victoria, and Mann sailed on to Japan 
leaving behind an application for $50,000 on his life. 


While Policy No. 1 was issued to the founder in 1847, Canada Life’s first 
annuity bond was issued on December 31, 1900, to Sir Wilfred Laurier, Prime 
Minister of Canada from 1896 to 1911. 


Canada Life’s operations cover all of Canada, 40 states of the U.S.A, 
including New York State, and the British Isles. From a modest beginning in 
a difficult era the Company is now one of the largest financial institutions in 
North America. The United States division was started in 1889, and Michigan 
was the first state in which the Company did business. 


Insurance salesmen had to be resourceful. In 1886, a colorful agent named 
A. McTavish Campbell had a boat built so that he could navigate the 
Saskatchewan River, between Edmonton and Battleford. In two months he 
secured $200,000 in new business. He even carried a supply of smallpox vaccine, 
so doctors could promptly protect new policyholders. 


In reflecting about the years of adversity it is generally agreed that the 
great “flu” epidemic which followed the First Great War was harder on the life 
insurance companies than wars, depressions or the stock market crash of 
Tuesday, October 29, 1929, known as Black Tuesday. Lest we forget, it should 
be pointed out that at that time doubt and depression gripped North America; 
one worker in every four lost his job; and free bread lines and soup kitchens 
were everywhere. Life insurance companies provided a vital service in that time 
of crisis to a public sorely pressed for money. Policy loans and accumulated 
cash surrender values were a source of income for policyholders, and during a 
3 year period the industry paid out 6.5 billion dollars to policyowners in the 
United States and Canada, Canada Life alone paying out more than 106 million 
dollars—about $73,000 per day. Today, the total life insurance and annuities in 
Canada Life is about 12 billion dollars. 
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THE BRUCE TRAIL 
by Ray Lowes 


(An Address to the Society on January 14, 1972) 


Fight or nine years ago when it became desirable to put a hiking trail along 
the Niagara Escarpment, the two questions most frequently asked were, Does 
not the Escarpment end at Hamilton? and, Where is Tobermory? Now that the 
Bruce Trail has become a reality, most people seem to know that the Escarpment 
extends from Queenston to Tobermory on Georgian Bay. However, perhaps 
they do not all know that visitors come from all over the British Commonwealth 
to walk on our Escarpment; that the Bruce Trail is used as a model in teaching 
problem-solving techniques in some of our schools; that the Bruce Trail Associa- 
tion of voluntary members, now well over fifteen hundred, has blazed a 420-mile 
hiking trail, complete with overnight campsites, and has done it in the members’ 
spare time and without paid help. The “Trail to the Bruce” has been used as a 
model to spark the blazing of other trails in Canada such as the 180-mile loop 
trail recently begun around Edmonton, Alberta, and the Ganaraska Trail from 
Port Hope to Lindsay, which will eventually join the Bruce Trail near Colling- 
wood. All this has been done, and although the Government of Ontario has 
announced a plan for the long term protection of the Bruce Trail, we should, 
none the less, express concern about what has not been done. 


The outstanding success of the Bruce Trail may be attributed to its wide 
appeal to all who enjoy the out-of-doors; not only to bird-watchers and boy 
scouts, but also to doctors and their patients, to university professors and their 
students, to captains of industry, to housewives, and to children. Many people 
these days have more time and means for recreation, while others are looking 
for a measure of self-realization and a time of contrast that will help to round 
out their regular working lives. Most of them hope to find some sort of self- 
identification with the natural world. They want to try to realize their capacity 
to respond to the wonders and beauties of natural things. This need must be 
recognized, and this is why we should work towards the preservation of 
significant areas of wild land. 


Conservation only from the standpoint of economic welfare is not enough. 
Biologically, man is an animal and biologically he has evolved with the rest of the 
world. Therefore, opportunities must exist by which he can experience an 


intimate relationship with his natural environment, an environment in which the 
evidence of his own influence is minimal. 


Everyone should have the opportunity to walk under ancient trees on a 
forest floor that is rich with the things that sustain life, or to bird-watch along an 
edge of bushland. As Professor Coventry once wrote: 


A natural area is a living library where we can see, hear, and 
taste life in action—and feel ourselves a part of that compulsive 
matrix which provides the marvellously fit environment for life—but 
only if life conforms to that environment. Surely it is time we 
stopped trying to bludgeon nature into submission and learned to live, 
to co-operate, and to work with her. 


We must remember that our natural wealth, quite apart from 
the millions of tons of iron ore, pulpwood, fish, and wheat, also 
includes the priceless asset of beauty. We have not beautified 
Canada but too often have uglified and defaced her. To those who 
say that this is the price of progress, I would answer that it is the 
price of planless plunder. Consider the ancient city of Alexandria 
which has had a beautiful beach since 300 B.C., then look at Toronto 


Harbour—or indeed, the shores of Lake Ontario. 


Everyone was heartened by the wisdom and forethought of Premier 
Robarts when he appraised the ground-swell of public support for protective 
action over the entire Escarpment so that this beautiful wild area could be used 
by all and not become the special concern of a fortunate few, not only for the 
present but also for the future. This natural resource would be treated as a 
“unit and not be chopped away piece by piece. Professor Leonard Gertler 
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undertook a study in depth of the whole situation—however, from recent 
developments in the Dundas Valley, one of the jewels in the Escarpment complex, 
one feels like the old farmer who bought a new Essex car. After he had had it 
two weeks he brought it back to the salesman and said, “Will you tell me all 
those things again that you said before? I’m getting discouraged.” 


United States Secretary of the Interior, Stewart Udall said: 


In an era of noise and pollution and jostle and blight, it is not 
hard to predict that our children will place as high a value on the 
right to solitude in the out-of-doors and the right of access to places 
of natural beauty as they now accord to the right of free speech and 
the right of trial by one’s peers. 


It is this right of access to places of natural beauty that 1s important. 
People are poor indeed if they are so grasping for every dollar that they cannot 
afford this narrow strip of land across our province for the good of all. 


The earth is supposed to be about five billion years old. Decomposing 
minerals and fossils in the rocks go back about six hundred million years. The 
edge of this time is known as the Cambrian period, and Pre-Cambrian describes 
the trackless slope of time that runs backwards from the beginning of the 
Cambrian period, when the earth was wrinkled by rock formations that have left 
Pre-Cambrian shields as the nucleus of every continent. Canadians speak of the 
Pre-Cambrian shield as if it were a Canadian shield only, but Australia’s Pre- 
Cambrian shield is almost as large as ours, and Africa’s is twice its size. 


Each shield was fused by the successive building up and erosion of several 
mountain systems. In the Canadian shield at least seven such systems have been 
traced, involving the rise and fall of as many as forty separate mountain ranges. 
Far from being solid or stable, it seems that the surface of the earth has always 
been heaving and buckling, inundated by ancient polar seas over and over again. 


It was these successive inundations of the continent that laid down layer 
after layer of sediment to fill in the great saucer-shaped depression in the Pre- 
Cambrian rock known as the Michigan Basin. Centred in Michigan, its perimeter 
circles through Greenbay, Wisconsin, the Straits of Mackinac, Manitoulin Island, 
Bruce Peninsula, and Lake Simcoe, to peter out around the Finger Lakes district 
of New York. At Lake Simcoe a drill hits the Pre-Cambrian at three hundred 
feet; at Hamilton, eighteen-hundred to two thousand feet; at Sarnia, four 
thousand feet. Contour maps of the Pre-Cambrian as it goes south show a 
smooth basin, indicating that the Escarpment is not a fault. Assuming the 
underlying Pre-Cambrian—the Muskoka-type rock—to be one billion years old, 
the base layer of sedimentary rock called Ordovician would be four hundred 
million years old, and the Silurian, or top layer, is probably three hundred and 
twenty-five to three hundred and seventy-five million years old. 


As you drive up the Kenilworth Mountain Access road you will first see 
red Queenston shale. This is the top of the Ordovician strata, estimated to be 
four hundred million years old. Just under the railway overpass at the Barton 
waterworks the Queenston shale is separated from the Silurian strata by a 
layer of sandstone. At Queenston this same layer is much thicker, while further 
north and west it disappears. This sandstone was deposited as a delta from 
fast-flowing rivers running westward from the Appalachian Mountain chain 
which at that time was rising. 


At the talus of Clappison’s Cut can be seen many rocks with interesting 
patterns. Some of these are rain prints, some preserved seaweed, and other 
indications of marine origin. At Craigleith, near Collingwood, in the indurated 
muds and limes at the cliff base the shaley portion yields a rich supply of 
trilobites, the arthropod ancestors of our lobsters, crayfish, ete. 


Both the Ordovician and Silurian strata may be found all the way from 
Hamilton to Tobermory, except that the hard cap rock known down at this end as 
Lockport dolomite, is named the Amabel formation further north. It was formed 
in deeper and cleaner water and contains much fossil coral and more limestone 
from shell-making animals. 


About seven hundred and fifty million years ago the seas retreated for the 
last time and the newly raised land was subjected to great erosion by wind and 
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rain. It was during this period of erosion that the big notches were cut in the 
Escarpment at Owen Sound, Colpoys Bay, Beaver Valley, and the Dundas Valley. 
Ingles Falls on the Sydenham river is pre-glacial, but Niagara Falls, Webster’s 
Falls and Ball’s Falls are all post-glacial. Experts differ about the number of 
glacial periods that have occurred in the last million years, some saying three, 
others saying five; in any case, it was the last glaciation, the Wisconsin stage, 
‘na series of advancing and retreating lobes, that thoroughly ploughed and 
reploughed all Ontario. In addition the incredible torrents of water released 
during the retreat, played a large part in shaping the Escarpment. Kame 
terraces, spillways between the Kscarpment rampart, and the melting glacier, 
have left long sand and gravel deposits which in many places have masked the 
Escarpment, while lobe-shaped loads of rubble called terminal moraines, are 
everywhere. As the last ice melted eleven thousand years ago all the ecology of 
the Escarpment has come about in that time. 


The Nineteenth Century piled heaps of coal on the lakeshore, and clogged 
the approaches to beaches with railway lines, depositing tons of grime on down- 
town areas. In the Twentieth Century we have decorated every noble vista with 
hydro and telephone poles and cables; we have drained our marshes and bemoaned 
the falling water table; we have cut through desirable residential areas with Six, 
seven, and even ten-lane highways every bit as smelly and unplanned as the 
railways of the Nineteenth Century. 


The conservation movement is really founded in the urban centre, and 
the main protective force for the preservation of the wilderness is the city person 
who longs for it. The country dweller has skyline and horizon and does not 
realize that they are there until they are wiped out by a subdivision and housing 
development. So, the rocky backbone of Ontario was a rather unique resource. 
This Escarpment excited the admiration of Champlain and Father Lecarron, and 
world-famous naturalists like John Muir who walked from Wiarton to Niagara 
Falls over one hundred years ago. China has its Great Wall; England has 
Hadrian’s Wall; Canada has a treasure in the Niagara Escarpment, if we have 
the wit to recognize it. 


All that the conservationist asks for is a strip of land that will be left 
alone—not manicured, not landscaped, not serviced by highways or parkways, 
and not developed for housing. It is really not too much to ask. A Jater 
generation will probably demand it. 


WATERFALL AT STONEY CREEK, 1796 


Courtesy The Spectator 
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RICHARD ROBERT DONNELLEY, PRINTER 
by IVilliam Rosart 
(An Address to the Society on January 12, 1973) 


“From Canada in the 1860’s came Richard Donnelley, buying into a small 
print shop that, under later generations, would grow to become the world’s largest 
commercial printer.” So an American magazine introduced an article on R. Re 
Donnelley and Sons Company. 


Richard Robert Donnelley was born in Hamilton, Upper Canada, on 
November 15, 1836, when the population of the town was only about 2,200 people. 
He was an only child, the son of John and Jane Donnelley, immigrants from 
Ireland. His father was killed in a railroad accident when Richard was still a 
lad, and his mother, although nearly blind, managed to support herself and her 
son by taking in sewing. Richard Donnelley’s mother must have been a 
remarkable woman. Not only did she possess courage which enabled her to 
bear up bravely under extreme hardship, but she also instilled in her son ne 
dedication to the Christian principles that were to guide him all his life, and 
moreover, were to become the foundation of his company’s business philosophy. 


In 1849, at the age of 13 years, Richard began his printing career as an 
apprentice in the job printing office of A. J. Chatterton, on King Street West in 
Hamilton. He was living with his mother at this time at the corner of Hughson 
and Augusta streets. As a young lad he used to end his prayers at night by 
asking the Lord to make him a good printer. 


At 15 years of age Richard joined a temperance organization known as 
“Sons of Temperance.” Members pledged total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors unless prescribed for a specific disease. The society also served as a type 
of insurance company for its members by providing benefits for sickness. Richard 


Donnelley kept his pledge, and as well, never smoked tobacco through all the 
years of his life. 


On March 6, 1854, 18 men meeting in the Sons of Temperance anteroom, 
John St. South, formed the Hamilton Typographical Society. All joined; and an . 
executive was nominated, with Richard R. Donnelley being elected secretary. 
The organization’s mctto was “United to Support—Not Combined to Injure.” 
The society had originally been instituted on July 1, 1846, but had fallen by the 
wayside and was reorganized in 1854. 


When he was 16 years of age young Richard Donnelley decided that he 
needed an education. Mr. Chatterton was interested enough to pay him journey- 
man’s wages by the hour while he attended Central School for the next two 
years. Richard Donnelley loved his work in the printing office and soon 
developed an appreciation of printing quality that is seen in his company’s 
products to this day. 


After leaving school Richard was made foreman of Chatterton’s job office 
where he worked until 1856, when he became a partner with William Pigott of 
Dundas in a job printing house in the Lister Building. The Pigott and Donnelley 
partnership ended later that year, and the assessment rolls for 1857 show young 
Richard as a bookseller in the Lister Building. 


In 1858 Hamilton was a small, bustling town in Upper Canada in an era of 
sailing vessels on the lakes and stage coaches between the towns; when house- 
wives made their own soap, and often wove their own cloth as well. 


Richard had now become a printer again with his own small shop. “R. R. 
Donnelley, printer and stationer, White’s Block, King street” is how he was 
listed in the city directory. During 1858 he printed the CENTRAL SCHOOL 
VOCALIST, a 48-page lemon-coloured book of school songs from the school he 
had attended. Also in 1858 he became a member of the Barton Lodge, A.F. and 
A.M. Another book printed during this period was a book of poetry entitled 
CANADIAN LYRE, by J. Rk. Ramsay. 


From 1860 to 1862 very little is known about the life of Richard R. 
Donnelley. He is believed to have gone to New Orleans to become foreman of 
the job office of the TRUE DELTA newspaper. John Hand, another Hamilton 
boy and the fastest compositor in America at the time, had beckoned him, and 
Donnelley gave up residence in his native city and departed for New Orleans. 
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He came back to Hamilton in the middle of 1862, however, and became a partner 
with a young printer named Alexander Lawson in a job shop in White’s Block. 
The capital of the partnership was $2.50. White’s Block was an old time business 
centre in downtown Hamilton on the north side of King Street opposite the Gore. 
Some well-known merchants of the city were tenants of the building; there were 
the stores of Alexander Murray, dry goods; of John Eastwood the pioneer book- 
seller: of D. B. Macdonald, drugs, and of Taylor and Grannis’s fruit store. 
There were tenants on the upper floors, mainly in the printing profession in one 
form or another — lithography and bookbinding, and a barrister and a 
trunk-maker. 

During 1862 Donnelley and Lawson printed the 1862-3 HAMILTON CITY 
DIRECTORY for John Eastwood and Co. John Eastwood later became a local 
newspaper and printing firm, publishing the HAMILTON TIMES. In October 
Donnelley and Lawson began printing the CANADIAN ILLUSTRATED NEWS, 
the first regular illustrated newspaper in Canada. The subscription price was 
$3.00 per year or .6c a copy. Any person sending in the names of ten subscribers 
received a free one-year’s subscription. With the June 1863 edition the ownership 
of the paper went to W. A. Ferguson, and Donnelley and Lawson withdrew their 
weekly advertisement. The newspaper changed hands twice ACAih, wDerore a 
fourth owner decided to move the publication to Toronto in February 1864. 


One of the books printed by R. R. Donnelley at this time was the SAB- 
PetresCHOOL HYMN BOOK FOR THE USE OF THE WESLEYAN 
METHODIST SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


1863 was an important year for Richard R. Donnelley. On November 14 
he married Nacmi Ann Shenstone, daughter of the registrar of Brant County 
and one of its leading citizens. Naomi was an important influence in the Com- 
pany from its inception, and when they were in need of something to print she 
sat down and wrote a cookbook. She also helped to shape Company policies and 
improve its methods. In the R. R. Donnelley Memorial Library in Chicago are 
the living room table and sofa from the home of Mrs. Donnelley’s parents in 
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Books printed in 1863 were ONE HUNDRED SACRED MELODIES. a 
hymnal, and A BOOK OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN POEMS. In 1864 
Donnelley and Lawson printed A SHORT SKETCH OF BARTON LODGE. 
Also in that year they printed a catalogue for Walker and Co. @ local hardware 
firm. 

On August 20, 1864 the couple’s first child, a son, was born. He was named 
Reuben Hamilton Donnelley, his middle name having been given to him in honour 
of his birthplace. 

Alexander Lawson, Donnelley’s junior partner, later held a one-third 
foresees 2) tic DANII DON SPECTATOR until 1877 whem he and his other two 
partners were bought out by William Southam and William Carey. 


On October 20, 1864, Richard Robert Donnelley left Hamilton with his 
young wife and two-month old son, to become a partner in the printing and 
publishing firm of Church and Goodman in Chicago, Illinois. After visiting 
Hamilton to investigate Donnelley’s reputation, Mr. Goodman Said Carerul 
inquiry showed that Mr. Donnelley was a man of excellent character and greatly 
skilled in the art of printing.” 
| On August 18, 1867 another son, Thomas Ehot Donnelley, was born, who 
was later to succeed his father as president of the firm. 


Richard R. Donnelley’s partnership in the firm of Church and Goodman 
was a very successful one, and it was not long before the firm became one of the 
outstanding book and periodical publishing houses in the West. By 1868 the 
firm was publishing and printing 23 weekly, monthly, and quarterly journals. 
In addition to printing the books and magazines published by Church and Good- 
man, they did a sizeable amount of printing for others, especially in the 
educational, religious, and historical fields. 
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In 1870 the firm organized a corporation to help them in expanding their 
printing operation. It was called “The Lakeside Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany” with capital stock of $500,000 and Richard R. Donnelley as Manager. The 
machinery, material, and other assets of Church, Goodman and Donnelley were 
purchased and formed the nucleus of the new enterprise. Its name, “Lakeside,” 
was inspired by Richard R. Donnelley’s admiration for the fine work cf the 
Riverside Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The corporation began the construction of a six-storey Gothic structure 
which was to have been known as the “Lakeside Building.” Then came the 
Chicago fire of 1871. The partially completed building was destroyed, as were 
the Company’s temporary headquarters with all their equipment, type, and assets. 
The Donnelley’s house was also burned with all their possessions. 


The fire, believed to have been started by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, destroyed 
almost the entire business area of Chicago with a loss of more than $200 million 
dollars. Nearly one-third of the city’s 355,000 inhabitants were left homeless; 300 
persons were killed, and 17,000 buildings were razed. 


After the fire, Richard R. Donnelley was active in organizing relief work. 
On the Friday following the fire, which had started on Sunday, October 8, he 
placed his family in safety, and then, without assets and with insurance uncollect- 
able, he telegraphed to friends in Hamilton to meet the New York train on its 
way through Hamilton, with a new overcoat for him, as he was on his way to 
New York to test his credit and prepare to start anew. He was extended credit 
by both supply houses and the railroads, and soon returned to Chicago to begin 
business again as R. R. Donnelley, Steam Printer, and to re-finance and 
re-activate the Lakeside Publishing and Printing Company. This was accom- 
plished in 1873, when the firm was merged with the reorganized corporation. 


This was also the year in which the newly-built Lakeside building, almost 
identical to the structure destroyed by the Fire, was completed. It ranked as one 
of the most beautiful business buildings in Chicago, and eventually contained 
every piece of equipment required in printing, binding, lithography, map-making, 
and engraving. 


1873 also marked the Company’s entry into the directory business with the 
production of their first city directory. This interest played a profound role in 
the future growth of the Company, and today they are one of the major directory 
printers in the United States. This business came at the height of the “Depres- 
sion of 1873” and more than doubled their work. For example, in 1873 they had 
42 employees; by 1874 they employed 83 compositors alone. In spite of these 
successes, times were difficult, and R. R. Donnelley looked for more ways to 
diversify his business. The result was another subsidiary: Donnelley, Loyd & 
Company, which went into the reprinting of previously published hard-bound 
books, selling them at prices the general public could easily afford. “The Lake- 
side Library” sold on news stands for .10 cents a copy, with a new title published 
every 10 days. About 200 titles were published before it was decided to 
discontinue the venture. 


In 1877, in spite of all efforts to prevent it, the corporation was forced to 
close its doors because of business depression. A year later a man named 
Norman T. Gassette bought into Donnelley, Loyd, and Company, and the name 
was changed to Donnelley, Gassette, and Loyd. By 1879 Richard R. Donnelley 
acquired the controlling financial interest in the business, purchased the shares 
of Mr. Gassette and Mr. Loyd, and took over as president and treasurer of the 
Company. By 1882 the name had been changed to R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company. 


Richard R. Donnelley never forgot Hamilton. When he left for Chicago 
in 1864 he took with him young Tommy Tyrrell, a lad of 14 years who eventually 
became foreman of the Donnelley job composing-room until his death in 1910. 
Another example occurred when Hamiltonian Fred Moore came to Chicago look- 
ing for work. By chance he happened to meet Richard R. Donnelley on the street 
and was offered a position as book-keeper at a salary of $10.00 per week. Mr. 
Moore later became the secretary of the Company. 


Throughout the struggles of those years, Naomi Donnelley was always on 
hand to lend moral support to her husband. Years later, she was fond of 
reminiscing about the difficulties of those times, and one of her favourite stories 
could easily be called “The Tale of the Elusive Hat.” Most ladies love hats, and 
Naomi Donnelley was no exception. Yet every time she had saved enough money 
to buy a hat her husband would tell her that he needed the money for a new 
press. And even though she always agreed with him that the needs of theyskusiness 
came first, she did let him know that she thought the press manufacturers were 
conspiring to prevent her from getting that new hat! 


R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company continued to do fairly well. The 
present firm was incorporated in 1890, the Board of Directors including Richard 
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Robert Donnelley and his two sons, Reuben Hamilton, manager of the publishing 
subsidiary The Chicago Directory Company, and Thomas Eliot. 


By 1895 construction was begun on the Lakeside Press Building at the 
corner of Plymouth Court and Polk streets in Chicago, and an artist, Joseph 
Leyendecker, was commissioned to design a press mark: His “Indian Head’ 
mark although it has been interpreted by a number of artists since that time, is 
still the Company’s emblem today. 


On April 8, 1899, after 14 years in the printing trade in Hamilton hate Were 
years in Chicago, a total of nearly 50 years, Richard R. Donnelley died, in his 63rd 
year, highly respected in printing circles. He was succeeded as Company 
President by his son, Thomas Eliot, father of the current Board Chairman 
Gaylord Donnelley and its Vice-Chairman Elliot Donnelley. Under his leadership 
many innovations were instituted, and, while still maintaining his responsibilities 
as Company President, “T.E.” continued to be their leading salesman. His 
ability to deal with all types of customers became a legend in the American 
graphic arts industry. 


In 1903 the Company started their tradition of publishing the Fine Lake- 
side Classics which has survived to this day. One volume in this series of 
historical reprints is brought out annually at Christmas for distribution to 
customers, employees, and good friends. The books are never offered for sale. 
Since 1927 the Hamilton Public Library has been sent a copy. 


The Company was involved in a series of labour disputes during this period 
which led to their firm stand on the Open Shop—a policy which today is one of 
their great strengths. Prior to 1903, parts of the Company operated as a closed 
shop and only union members could work in those departments. Several strikes 
occurred, but T. E. Donnelley was determined to keep the plant in operation, 
and under his leadership they managed to fulfil their printing obligations. All the 
strikes ended in failure for the unions, and by 1908, as a result of these incidents, 
the plant began to operate as a completely open shop, Hes philosophy, that 
“your job here depends only on your continuing to do a good job—you do not 
have to join the union in order to keep your job,” is still the basis for the excellent 
employee relations that are enjoyed today. 


TE. Donnelley also realized that the Company’s continued success 
depended to a great degree on the skills of its craftsmen. He founded the Com- 
pany’s Apprentice School in 1908 to train these craftsmen, and through the years 
that followed the apprentice program has been the backbone of the Company’s 
operations. 


As growth continued, the need to build a new facility became imperative. 
The site selected was at 2lst Street and Calumet Avenue, and the first section 
consisting of two floors and a basement was completed in 1912. Looking at the 
Calumet plant today, it is hard to believe that it was built in sections over a 
period of 17 years! 

In 1916 the Chicago Directory Company became the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, with Reuben Hamilton Donnelley as its president. Although many 
Americans confuse the two companies, their operations are totally separate. 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation was purchased by Dun and Bradstreet a 
few years ago. 


By the 1930’s the Company was an acknowledged leader in the printing 
industry, enjoying a reputation for quality work and the ability to turn out a 
great volume of printing on schedule. This reputation got them the TIME 
MAGAZINE contract in 1927, the SEARS’ CATALOGUE job in 1928, and when 
LIFE MAGAZINE was born in 1936 the Company was selected as its printer. 
In spite of the business depression during those years, they managed to keep 
going and even added customers. They also did their utmost to keep from laying- 
off employees, with an ill-fated venture into the cigar-making business. 


General C. C. Haffner joined the Company in the 1930’s and under his 
expert business leadership it continued to grow. General Haffner was president 
in the period between “T.E.” and Gaylord Donnelley. One of the most significant 
events of the 1950’s occurred when the Company went SMiplte 1m 4950, 


R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company has come a long way since their early 
days in Hamilton in 1856. From the time of Pigott and Donnelley it has become 
a printing giant with almost 13,000 employees. The Company 1s listed in the 
Guinness Book of Records as being the world’s largest commercial printing firm 
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and is No. 300 of FORTUNE MAGAZINE’S top 500 American corporations. 
Only the United States Government Printing Office does a larger volume of 
printing than the Company. It also owns 70% of the Lakeside Bank, a one- 
branch bank situated across from the Corporate headquarters. 


For a look at what the Company does, how it does it, and where it works, 
let us take a short trip to the eleven Divisions. 


The Chicago Division is the largest and most diversified printing complex. 
Here, in more than a half-dozen buildings, 6,000 employees, and with sales of 
approximately $145 million, Chicago produces some of America’s most outstanding 
magazines, annual reports, catalogues, labels, advertising brochures, and other 
general printing items. 


In the Calumet plant you will find such publications as the NEW YORKER: 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, MEDICAL 
WORLD NEWS, and FORTUNE magazines, in various stages of production. 
Also under production will be labels for Campbell’s soup or brochures for Ford’s 
new range of cars. Some of the Corporate stafi people are also in the Calumet 
plant. These include the Design and Editorial staffs, the Marketing Group, and 
the Communications Department as well as the Graphic Conservation Department. 


Graphic Conservation is a very special department of Donnelley’s, specializ- 
ing in the fine rebinding and restoration of books as well as hand restoration of 
rare books and documents. One example of the fine work this part of the 
Company is engaged in occurred in the spring of 1972 when they restored a letter 
from George Washington, first President of the United States, accepting the 
Presidency. In this building also is the R. R. Donnelley Memorial Library, 6,000 
volumes printed by the Company from its early days in Hamilton to the present. 
The rest of the Corporate Group is in the Main Office Building across the street. 


The South Plant, built in the 1940’s, is situated almost directly across from 
McCormick Place, the world’s largest exhibition hall. Its major product was 
LIFE MAGAZINE until its final edition in late 1972. LIFE accounted for 8% of 
the Company’s business. 


The West Plant, which is connected to the Calumet building by under- 
ground and overhead passages, is a gravure plant. One of its major products is 
Sears’ catalogues. 


The North Plant was built in 1950 especially for the production 0 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


The first Division built outside of Chicago was Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
opened in temporary quarters in 1921 and moved to the newly completed Sloan 
Street plant in 1923. In 1963 they built their second facility in Crawfordsville 
about a five-minute drive away from Sloan Street. This was the South Plant, 
Expansion in Crawfordsville did not stop there, however. The Schoolbook Plant 
was added in 1969. With cver 2,000 employees, the Crawfordsville Division is the 
largest casebound book production plant in the world. Here WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, TIME and READER’S DIGEST BOOKS, numerous bibles, 
and a wide variety of textbooks are produced. Sheet and web-fed offset are the 
methods used to print in this Division. 


In 1956 another Division was added to the Company—this one in Willard, 
Ohio. Willard has since grown to 900 employees. Primarily a book production 
facility, Willard produces ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, GROLIER’S and 
COMPTON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS, as well as textbooks for schools around the 
United States. It also does some telephone directory printing. Expansion in 
Willard has been quite steady during its 16-year existence. 


In 1957 the Company decided to establish another plant in Indiana — the 
Warsaw Division. ‘Today, with 1,100 employees and $50 million in sales, this 
facility is the world’s largest gravure operation. Here are produced catalogues 
for customers like J. C. Penney, inserts for VOGUE and GLAMOUR magazines, 
mail order catalogues, and many more items which are best printed by the gravure 
process. This Division has its own cylinder-making facilities and complete 
bindery in addition to 13 gravure presses. LOOK magazine was printed here. 


The Division established in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, prints by the letter- 
press and offset methods. This plant, devoted to a wide variety of general print- 
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ing and publication production, also does telephone composition and the MOODY 
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Municipal, Industrial, and Government directories. It is the only company that 
Donnelley has ever bought. Before the Company purchased it in 1959 it was 
known as the Rudisill Company, a fine family-owned business which had been in 
Lancaster for many years. It has also grown, from 200 to 375 employees. 


The Old Saybrook, Connecticut, Division, begun in 1960, is situated in the 
land of sea, sand, sailboats; and scenery. One of the oldest settlements on the 
eastern seaboard, this charming community is the site of the plant built especially 
to produce the Eastern editions of TIME and, until recently, LIF, magazines. 
Old Saybrook prints by the letterpress process. 


In the last five years the Company has built four new Divisions outside of 
Chicago, and has added another facility in the city. The first was the Mattoon, 
linois, Division, built in 1967. It combines the letterpress and gravure processes 
to produce such national circulation magazines as FAMILY CIRCLE and 
AMERICAN HOME. Mattoon has 500 employees. 


In 1967 work was begun on an Electronic Graphics Division in Chicago. 
About three blocks north of the main plant and head office, this division is 
involved in computerized typesetting and related services and has some of the 
most up-to-date equipment and skilled employees to do this work. Type for such 
publications as DUN AND BRADSTREET and THE OFFICIAL AIRLINE 
GUIDE is generated in this plant. 


In that same year, 1967, work was begun on the Dwight, Illinois, Division, 
which is designated and equipped to produce directory work by the letterpress 
and offset processes. Dwight has 500 employees. 


R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company prints telephone books for over 12,000 
communities. Their sales are largely to customers requiring substantial amounts 
of printing on a continuing basis. In 1971 the Company sold printing to about 
1,000 customers, many of whom have been served for 20 years or longer. 60% of 
sales were to the Company’s 15 largest customers. LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, all publications of TIME INC., Donnelley’s biggest 
single customer, amounted to 16% of the 1971 sales. 


In 1970 R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company started up the Glasgow, 
Kentucky, Division. This plant utilizes the web-offset process to print the many 
ZIFF-DAVIS publications as well as numerous other special interest magazines, 
catalogues and advertising materials. Glasgow has 316 employees and is already 
expanding its facilities. 

Here, briefly, is how the three principal printing processes differ : 


In letterpress, used for newspaper printing and some magazine work, the 
portions of the printing plate to receive and transfer ink to the paper are raised. 


In gravure, or intaglio printing, used for newspaper Sunday supplements 
and some magazines, the portions to be printed are sunk below the plate surface. 


In offset lithography the printing plate is flat, with the portions to be 
printed accepting ink, while the rest of the plate is chemically treated to resist 
ink. Offset, used in the printing of many magazines and an increasing number 
of newspapers, lends itself well to colour printing. 


Lancaster West is the Company’s newest Division. It began operation in 
March 1973 and is producing telephone directories for many communities in the 
Eastern United States. It employs 200 people. 


The Company has over $300 million invested in property and equipment, 
contained in an area of 5 million square feet, one-half of it in Chicago. 


The sales of the Company have soared over recent years from $57.6 million 
in 1947 to $353 million in 1972. Magazines usually account for about 40% of 
sales, hard bound books 20%, catalogues 25%, telephone directories 10%, and 
other printing 5%. 


Today, a new generation leads the R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company. 


They have learned from their father and grandfather that quality and service go 
together. 


The material for this paper was researched by Mr. Rosart at the Hamilton 
Public Library; in the assessment rolls of the City of Hamilton; in the Ontario 
Archives; and at the R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company head office in Chicago. 
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- RIDE THROUGH THE GARDEN OF CANADA 
| by William E. Blaine 


(An Address to the Society on April 16, 1971) 


The “Garden of Canada” was used as early as 1869, only two years after 
Confederation, to describe the area below the Niagara escarpment east of 
Hamilton. Canada was then a very small country with agriculture the main 
undertaking of the population and, because this particular area was.so productive, 
‘Garden aptly described it. |. 


People as well as farm products had to be moved even in those days. The 
Great Western Railway, later‘‘named’ the Grand Trunk, then the Canadian 
National, was the only means of transportation, and the farmers had only 
horsés and wagons with which fo ship their produce. B. B. Osler, CG 0k 
Harilton suggested extending the Hamilton and Dundas Street Railway eastward 
to Beamsville along the old stone road. He proposed to use a “dummy” engine 
(a small steam engitie, with a covering to.make, it appear like a street-car) but 
the scheme did not meet with favour. It was feared and strongly argued that 
the engine would frighten the horses. lg cecal 


Fi November, 1891, plans were announced ‘to ‘revive’ this project, using a 
trélley ‘system with electric cars, which-:was to be ‘known as the’ Hamilton, 
Grimsby and Beamsville Electric Railway “Company. ' The phrase “Ride Through 
the Garden of Canada” was the advertising theme of the H.G. & B., affectionately 
known by.some old-timers .as Hobos, Gratters and Bums. : Sota 
“C* Ttiwas not. known-who the ‘backers were until December 9, 1891, when 
Charles J. Myles, a wealthy and inflvential Hamilton business man, made known 
the proposed route and relevant information at a Board of Trade meeting. “He 
estitiated the cost to be from $107,000 to $125,000, with revenues of $156 and 
expenditures of $100 per day. ; : ai 


The idea of bringing power from the Welland Canal had been abandoned 
and.a power. station run by steam would be located at the Winona Railway 
station. Two main problems facing the company in the beginning were: track- 
age: rights within the city of Hamilton, and an agreement with . Mr. -A.“E. 
Carpenter of the Barton Toll Road Company. The original route was: planned 
to run straight out Main Street East, then onto the stone road which is now No. 
8 highway, to Beamsville. No agreement, however, could be reached with the Toll 
Road Company, and a different route was chosen to by-pass this obstacle. 


The H.G. & B. was incorporated on April 14, 1892, with the stipulation that 
construction should begin within two years, the line to be completed to Grimsby in 
two years and final completion within five years. At the first general meeting of 
the shareholders held in the late summer of 1893, Mr. C. J. Myles was elected 
President; Mr. J. T. Middleton, Vice-President, and Mr. Adam Rutherford, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


On Tuesday afternoon, November 7, 1893, Mr. John Gage, a major share- 
holder as well as a director, turned the first sod for the construction of the new 
railway, at the sidelines of the bicycle grounds in Hamilton where Gage and 
Maplewood Avenues join today. From this point work progressed westward 
to Sherman Avenue and southward to Lawrence Road. In late November work 
was also started just west of Grimsby under the mountain side. On December 5, 
1893, however, Grimsby Council refused to pass a by-law giving the H.G. & B. 
the right-of-way through the village, by a vote of three to two. It was then that 
the Grimsby Independent came out with the following editorial : 


The Electric Railway Company has been pushing the work of 
grading forward rapidly during the past 2 weeks and already have 
entered the village of Grimsby. On Thursday last, November 30th, 
1893, a gang of men entered the land of I. B. Walker on the north side 
of the stone road, and tearing down the hedge and fence commenced to 
grade the roadbed for the railway. This caused a flutter of excitement 
in the village as some people thought the railway company had not the 
power to break ground inside the corporation without consent of the 
council. This however, is a mistaken idea, as the company’s charter 
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gives them the power to go where they please without the consent of 
the municipalities, except along a highway. They have however, the 
power to cross highways. This has been a much disputed point 
among our citizens during the past three months, but the law is very 
clear on the point and references to the Statutes of Ontario will soon 
settle the matter in the minds of any doubters. 


itis more probable that by January, the Grimsbyites will have 
accumulated enough light on the subject to elect a council that will 
not try to obstruct the entrance of the H.G. & B. to the village. 


The Company ordered eleven cars in December 1893—three freight motors 
= 1OUr closed passenger cars 28’ long—four open passenger trailers 36’ long. Their 
intentions were to run one car every fifteen minutes between Hamilton and 
Bartonville, a single car between Grimsby and the park throughout the summer 
eae ak the larger cars having two open trailers running the whole length 
of ‘the. line. 


Construction work stopped for the season on Friday, December 15, 1893. 
Poles, ties and rails were brought in and laid along the right-of-way waiting 
for the Spring. 


In January of 1894 the H.G. & B. purchased for $8,000, $4,000 less than 
cost, the Royal Roller Rink at the corner of Main and Catharine Streets in 
Hamilton. They remodelled it into a building suitable for their headquarters 
and establishing there a freight and passenger station. It was first opened for 
pee oa July 20, 1895, a year and a half later, when their tracks finally reached 
that Lar. 


The beginning of 1894 brought unexpected changes both to the executive 
structure of ihe HG. & & and the Grimsby Village council. it seems that the 
Grimsbyites had accumulated enough light to alter their council substantially 
and Mr. C. J. Myles found himself no longer president of bie Guar br 


Agreement between the new groups was soon established and a by-law 
using Mr. C. J. Myles’ plans with minor changes was quickly drawn up and 
approved. Construction was rapidly pushed on during the summer with little 
interruption other than the odd lawsuit from landowners, principally in Saltfleet 
Township. oe 


Objectors to the line apparently did not sit still after the majority of the 
populace approved the coming of the H.G. & B. On September 20th, almost a 
month before the official opening, a car returning to Hamilton with 10 workmen 
aboard sruck a pile of stones, sticks and branches which had been placed on one 
rail just west of Grimsby. The car overturned, severely injuring the occupants. 
This was the second such incident, the first having occurred near Stoney Creek 
under the same circumstances. ; a 


- The City of Hamilton terms stated that work could commence on Main 
Sirect,as on ae the (eee Boohad reached Winona. tn. July the Piece by 
applied for permission to begin construction from Sherman Avenue westward 
along Main Street to their terminal at Catharine Street. City Engineer Haskins 
almost approved their request but then asked the question, “Where 1s Winona?” 
It seems there’ was no village incorporated by that name. A group of people 
lived by the Grand Trunk Railway Station called the, ““Winona Stop” and a post 
Office on the stone road received mail for the inhabitants of Winona, but there 
was legally no place ‘called Winona. As the H.G. & B. had réached neither the 
Winona Stop nor the Post Office, permission was denied. It was then that the 
H.G. & B. built a line ‘to the Grand Trunk Station later calling it Pere miet s 
Siding” and extended the’ main line to Station Road and thus obtained permission 
to build West on Main Street in Hamilton. They reached Emerald Street on 


September 13, 1894. 


The Grand Trunk Railway said that as soon as the electric line was opened; 
the fare to Grimsby would be reduced to a figure 10c below that charged by the 
nem toad. ‘The Grand Trunls fare at that time was 60c return between Hamilton 
and Grimsby Park. The first trial run by officials was made on Thursday, 
October 11, 1894—four and a half months after the estimated opening. The trip 
to Grimsby took two hours and twenty minutes, with no attempt being made for a 
fast run, as a thorough inspection was made of the: trackage and facilities. 
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Officials and their wives made a private run over the line on Friday, October 12, 
arriving in Grimsby to the cheers of the citizens and schoolchildren. Space fillers 
were used in the Hamilton Spectator on that day such as: 


Grimsby is now a suburb of Hamilton. 
The H.G. & B. is virtually the first of the radials. 


The H.G. & B. road connects the two most beautiful spots in the 
world — Hamilton and Grimsby. 


C. J. Myles was again made President, with Thomas Lester as Vice- 
President and Adam Rutherford Secretary-Treasurer. 


On Friday, November 23, 1894, a bus line between Grimsby and Beamsville 
was inaugurated to supplement the unbuilt line. In that same month electric 
heaters were installed in the cars to give comfort to the passengers during the 
coming winter, which arrived with a thump a month later blocking the line with 
deep snowdrifts. Only two cars got as far as Bartonville. The mail franchise 
was given to the H.G. & B. on April 1, 1895, for deliveries to Bartonville, Stoney 
Creek and Fruitland. 


At this time, controversy arose over the running of the electric cars on 
Sundays in violation of Bronson’s Blue Law. However, after much argument 
with the Hamilton City Council the H.G. & B. showed that their charter was 
received before the law came into effect. They were allowed to continue running 
their cars on Sunday. It wasn’t until July 1, 1896, that the H.G. & B. continued 
its line from Grimsby to Beamsville, held up by lack of money, charges of 
gouging and petty chiselling by the landowners. 


The route in 1896, three years after commencement of the line, now covered 
23 miles from Hamilton to Beamsville. Boarding the radial car at their station 
at Main and Catharine Streets, the tracks headed east on Main to Sherman 
where they swung south to Maple; thence east again down the middle of the 
road to Gage Avenue where again they swung south to Lawrence Road. There 
was an interchange here with the T.H. & B. Railway for trans-shipment of fruit 
cars. The tracks followed Lawrence Road to Kenilworth Avenue, then went 
onto their own private right-of-way as far as the Red Hill Creek. Here the line 
crossed the bridge and the highway to the north side. At this point a spur was 
run into a gravel quarry and later used as a passing siding. Following King 
Street, the line stayed on the north side until entering Stoney Creek. A turning 
wye on the south side of King Street in Stoney Creek took the cars into a coal 
and wood company. Just a few hundred feet further east, a siding on the north 
side serviced the H.G. & B. Power House. The tracks then followed King Street 
to the junction of No. 8 Highway where they crossed to the north side. A passing 
siding was situated at Fruitland. Staying on the north side of Highway 8, the 
route crossed again at the E. D. Smith plant where three tracks serviced the 
fruit processors. Now on the south side of the highway, the next siding was 
Pattison’s just east of Oakes Road. 


In the beginning, Louis Hager who owned the land in that area, would not 
sell any of it on the south side of the road to the H.G. & B., but gave them the 
land on the north side, so the line crossed the highway as far as Hager’s School 
where it once again reverted to the south side. However, just after the turn 
of the century the tracks were relaid from Pattison’s Siding along the south 
side and rejoined at the school. It was at this point that my Grandfather, who 
used to live at the curve, told me that his horses would get manicured by the 
_ wheels of the trolleys, by stopping just short, after coming out of the driveway. 


The next siding was at Roberts Road. It was actually just a stub long 
enough to take one car, in order to let the Eastbound car go through. Running 
along the base of the mountain, the line then turned north, over the highway 
again and down Kerman Avenue to Livingston Avenue, then east to their car- 
barns at the top of Palmer’s Hill where a gasoline service station now stands. 
The H.G. & B. had to buy this land from Kerman Avenue, and Reeve Livingston 
forced them to open up a roadway on both sides of their tracks. The boulevard 
down that street replaced the tracks and was named after the reeve for his efforts. 
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A spur was built north near the arena to service the cold storage plant and 
connect it with the Grand Trunk. Leaving the top of Palmer’s Hill, the tracks 
went along Main Street, up Anderson’s Hill by the Independent and swerved to 
the south side of Maple Street. Here another spur line serviced the canneries on 
the north side of Maple Avenue. (The railway ties are still in the ground inside the 
canneries’ fence.) The line stayed on ihe south side of the highway up to the 
Thirty Mile Creek. A turning wye and spur at Park Road took many passengers 
to Grimsby Beach and the Camp Meeting Ground. At the Thirty, the Highway 
curved south crossing the tracks and putting the railway on the north side all the 
way to Beamsville. Here the line moved over to the south, again following King 
Street to the eastern edge where they again went to the north side. A wye at 
the carbarns was used for turning and storing the cars. For passengers, the end 
of the line was in front of Senator Gibson’s house, bat freight was carried a little 
further on for the Beamsville Preserving Company. When the line was built to 
Vineland, it followed the highway on the north side the whole distance, and had 
a turning wye on the east side of Victoria Sireet in Vineland. 


DeCew Falls Power Plant, that project which gave the world the knowledge 
about long distance power transmission, first turned the electricity on to supply 
Hamilton on August 25, 1898, but it was not until October ot that year that 
street lights were lit for the first all-night run. The H.G. & B. began using the 
power with sub-stations at Beamsville, Grimsby, Stoney Creek and Hamilton. 


In 1904 the H.G. & B. line was extended to Vineland with the idea of 
eventually going through to St. Catharines. However, the cost of bridging the 
Twenty, Sixteen and Twelve Mile creeks prohibited the continuation. Freight 
and passenger traffic was nowhere near expectations so the line was abandoned 
as far back as Beamsville, and torn up a year later. 


The Hamilton Cataract Power Light and Traction Company, which owned 
the DeCew Falls Power Plant, bought out the H.G, & Be Railway and it in turn 
was absorbed by the Dominion Power and Transmission Company in 1907. This 
new company, the D.P. & ‘f., built the Terminal Building in Hamilton, as well as 
the Brantford and Hamilton Electric Railway. 


Nothing eventful except accidents was reported in the newspapers between 
1907 and 1930. In April 1930, Ontario Hydro bought out the Dominion Power and 
Transmission Company, and abandoned all the radial electric railway lines. The 
last to be abandoned were the Brantford and Hamilton and the Hamilton, 
Grimsby and Beamsville, on June 30, 1931, So dast did the Hydro rid itself of the 
radials that track was torn up starting in Hamilton, leaving three cars in Brant- 
ford that had to be trucked back to Hamilton. 


The decline in passenger and freight revenue was blamed entirely on the 
coming of the automobile. Deficits started to make their appearance in 1UZ1. 
In the Spring of 1931 a delegation of twelve men, mostly farmers from this district; 
appeared before George Waller the General Manager of the D.P. ee AS akehes 
that the line be not abandoned. When asked by Mr. Waller how many had 
come to the meeting on the H.G. & B. only two nodded in assent. “That, gentle- 
men,” replied Mr. Waller, “is the reason why we are abandoning the line.” No 
more was said. 


The following “obituary” appeared in the Hamilton Spectator on July 2, 
1931: 


Constable James Wentworth, a passenger on the first radial car 
to travel to Beamsville 35 years ago, was a passenger On the last car to 
make the trip on Tuesday night. When the car neared Beamsville 
several others boarded it and made the last trip. Among them were 
Si. wwilson, Valais Wo D, Fairbrother, clerk of the village of Beams- 
ville and a former H.G. & B. employee; Frank Johnston, a conductor 
for 22 years; James Stevens, motorman for over 19 years; Constable 
Juhlke of Beamsville; David Thompson, district manager of the com- 
pony 1.8, Duttord, district foreman and many others. The crew to 
bring the last car in was Hec Page, motorman, and conductor 


Ostressor. 
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When the car arrived in the village, several others were present 
to note the passing of the radial. line, which in years gone by, has 
meant.so much for the -district. To mark the event a flashlight 
photograph was taken at the end of the line showing the last car and , 
some of the employees. 


Men who have spent the best years of their life in the employ 
of the line are thrown out of employment with a month’s salary as 
bonus. Sam G. Freure has worked with the company for the past. ob 
years; Frank Johnston, 22 years; Omar Cosby, 20° years, James 
Stevens, 19 years; Harry Barnes, 24 years; John Franklin, 1! years; 
George Terryberry, 10 years. These are but a few of the empioyees 
who have had long service and who are now out of employment. 


The passing of the line means a great deal to the entire district. 


There has been considerable speculation as to whether or not 
the Hydro would take up the rails from the main streets of Beams- 
ville and Grimsby. While nothing definite seems to be known in this 
connection, it is rumoured that the rails will be left right where they 
are, at least on the pieces of road that are paved. 


Some radial cars are at present being stored in the Beamsville 
barns. 


The coming of the motor car and bus has changed the old order 
of things and the radials are no more. 


RAILWAY STATION, GRIMSBY 
Courtesy The Spectator 
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_- ASTRONOMY IN THE HAMILTON AREA | 


by Robert Lang 


(An Address to: the Society on February 11, 1972) 


On December 1, i868, a few men of various backgrounds met in Toronto 
to form an astronomical club. ‘Their first regular meeting was held on January 
5, 1869, and from this humble beginning there sprang into vigorous growth an 
astronomical movement which has spread across Canada uniting both amateurs 
and professionals into one body. 


Incorporation was approved on March 10, 1890, under the name “Astronomi- 
cal and Physical Socie:y of ‘Toronto.’ Within a few months the name was 
changed, and the society became “The Toronto Astronomical paciety, — jaust 
two years later a third change was made when the society applied, through the 
Governor-General, for permission to use the word “Royal.” On March 3, 1903, 
mainly through the eftorts of Dr. Clarence A. Chant, the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada was tormied. Dr. Chant, a professional astroncmer, teacher, 
and author, is considered by the Canadian astronomical world as the founder of 
the professional-amateur relationship. Since 1908, when application was made for 
incorporation, it has been known as The Royal Astronomical Society of Canada. 
Thus, from an early beginning in 1903, eighteen Centres of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society ot Canada with an approximate membership of about two 
thousand five hundred have evolved. 


The Society first used an official seal in 1905. The central part of the 
design is the figure of Urania, the muse of astronomy, as sculpted by Flaxman. 
Above her head, on a starry background, is the motto “QVO DVCIT VRANIA’— 
“Where Astronomy Leads, We Follow,” as suggested by Protessor John Fletcher 
of University College, Toronto. Around the outer band is the name of the 
Society, with a star at the top. The seal was slightly changed in 1971 to include 
in the outer ring the name of the Society in both French and English, as sketched 
by John Ellis of Toronto. 


At the time of the introduction of the Society’s first seal in 1905 the 
Dominion Observatory in Ottawa was completed, its first director being Dr. 
W.F. King. Five comets were discovered in that year and an outstanding meteor 
passed over south-west Germany at an estimated height of nineteen miles, 
travelling two hundred and forty-one miles in nine seconds. Also in 1905 the 


first Canadian Government sponsored solar eclipse expedition arrived in Labrador. 


In the Hamilton area the earliest written account of organized astronomy 
was recorded on the evening of December 20, 1901, at 322 Herkimer Street, the 
residence of the Reverend Doctor Donald Brand Marsh, when the following were 
invited to form the Hamilton Astronomical Society: the Rev. H. S. Beavis, Mr. B. 
Broughton, Mr. A. Castell, the Rev. WB. Caswell Mr. J. Ho Culham, Mr. J: ty 
Greene, the Rev. F. E. Howitt, the Rev. N. McPherson, the Rev. G. F. Salton, 
Mr. S. Strathy, Mr. J. W. Williams, and the Rev. J. Young. At this meeting 
the following officers were named: 


(PGES ALi 5 eee nee reer ar ee Wie, Do. larsk 


Pignorary President ce.ch ees Mr. A. Brown 

het Viegas Presi@enit....oa2s.cvuuueutusahh The Rev. F. E. Howitt 
VIC (CSIdeIne th eel aca Mr &. Strathy 

VAG asics G'S ee RO hn ete eo Mr. J. W. Williams 
Neer eae ea SER ol Mae eee Mie]. J). (Greene 


It was moved: that the name of the society would be The Hamilton 
Astronomical Society; that meetings would be held twice monthly; and that the 
President and Secretary would confer with the Hamilton Scientific Association 
(fore-runner of the Hamilton Association for the Advancement of Literature, 
Science and Art) concerning future affiliation. 


The main driving force behind the first astronomical movement in Hamilton 
was the Reverend Doctor Daniel Brand Marsh. Born on a farm near Walters’ 
Falls, twelve miles from Meaford, Ontario, he inherited a love for the night skies 
from his mother, who gave him his first lessons in astronomy. Young Daniel 
was a bright lad, and at the age of fifteen he constructed a steam-engine from 
rough materials found around his father’s farm. For his father he also built a 
barn, said to be standing today. Daniel served as apprentice to a cabinet-maker 
and to a watch-maker, and at the same time experimented in the art of telescope 
making. By working far into the night as a watch-maker he was able to pay for 
courses at the University of Toronto, and for a theological course at Knox 
College, Toronto. He was ordained to the Presbyterian Ministry in 1891. Marsh 
completed his education with post-graduate courses in science and philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, where he earned in 1897 the degree of Doctor of 
Science. 


DANIEL BRAND MARSH 


It was during his first ministry that Dr. Marsh became concerned with the 
difficulties that doctors were having with the old stethoscope, and his invention— 
the Marsh Stethophone—became the fore-runner of the type of stethoscope 
used today. Constructed with a sound cone attached to two diaphragms separated 
by a vacuum, then attached to ear-pieces, sound was transmitted to the first 
diaphragm, through the vacuum to the second diaphragm, and finally, to the 
ear-piece. Dr. Marsh also made a hearing-aid for the deaf; his main research, 
however, was in the realm of astronomical photography. To obtain satisfactory 
results using a camera on a small telescope, Dr. Marsh designed a negative- 
positive-negative lens, made by Protessor Brashear to Dr. Marsh’s specifications. 
For this, Dr. Marsh was made an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
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Society of Great Britain. Honours were also bestowed on him by Belgian, French 
and Mexican societies in 1904. Of all these distinctions, he prized most that oi 
the Dominion Government in 1932, for his “outstanding contribution in the 
interest of science.” 


eels Marsh was a member of the Labrador solar eclipse expedition of 1905, 
and in 1925 he led a party sent by the Government of Bermuda to New Haven, 
Connecticut, to observe and photograph the solar eclipse of that year. His final 
achievement came in 1932, when he led a large party from Hamilton to view the 
solar eclipse at Acton Vale, Quebec. Being an expert in the use of wet-plate 
photography, and having full knowledge of the solar spectrum, Dr. Marsh 
developed special solar filters, and with these he photographed the eclipse with 
such perfection that he received world-wide acclaim. 


From 1891 to 1933 Dr. Marsh held pastorates in the Presbyterian churches 
at Eramosa; Blackheath; East Seneca and Abingdon; Springvale and Bethany ; 
Holstein and Fairbairn; Jarvis; Pickering; Parry Sound; Norwich and Bookton, 
Ontario; and for five years was incumbent at Hamilton, Bermuda, about 1922. 
Dr. Marsh and his wife, Cora Burling Marsh, served for some time as missionaries 
in British Guiana and Trinidad. 


With all their scientific and church activities, the Marshs managed to 
raise two sons and two daughters—Dr. Ina A. Marsh of Buffalo, N.Y., Mrs. 
Howard W. Mesnard of Hamburg, N.Y., John A. Marsh, M.P., of Hamilton, and 
James W. Marsh, killed in action in 1917. Their nearest surviving relative 1s 
Mrs. John A. Marsh of Robinson Street, Hamilton. 


Dr. Marsh designed and made a number of astronomical instruments, some 
of which are of historical value today. Among those traceable are six 5” refrac- 
tors, two 3” refractors, and one transit. All the telescopes were made with 
brass tubes, brass clock drives, and cast iron mounts and stands. All the optics 
were ground by Professor Brashear to Dr. Marsh’s specifications. At one time 
Dr. Marsh had hoped to start up a telescope manufacturing business, and went 
to the extent of printing a booklet listing the specifications of his equipment. 
He died in Hamilton, Ontario, September 22, 1933, aged 74. 


The Marsh Tri-Scope consists of two 5” refractors with plate cameras 
attached and one 3” wide angle-viewing refractor, all three triangularly mounted 
on a single clock drive and base. This telescope was Dr. Marsh’s working 
instrument; it went on all his trips and wherever he lived. Inside one of the 5” 
refractors was the negative-positive-negative lens which lengthened the focal 
length to twenty-two and a half feet. Dr. Marsh left over two hundred excellent 
glass slides of the planets, sun, and stars, taken with this instrument. The other 


5” refractor was of short focal length. It 1s in the possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. H. W. Mesnard. 


Another 5” refractor was purchased by W. T. Goddard, E.E., who used 
it for several years for star parties held on his lawn. Mr. Goddard gave this 
telescope to McMaster University where it was mounted on top of the old 
Physical Sciences building. It was used by the late Dr. Johns and later by 
Professor McCallion as a teaching aid in an arts course. On October 16, 1954, 
the roof of the observatory was blown off during “Hurricane Hazel,” and the 
telescope was damaged. 


The Bernier Scope is a 3” refractor which got its name from the man who 
borrowed it. On November 4, 1902, Mr. Adam Brown, Honorary President of 
the Hamilton Astronomical Society, presented the refractor to Captain}. E. 
Bernier in Gt. Paul's Sunday School, Hamilton. It was covered specially 
with fine leather for handling in sub-zero temperatures. In making the presen- 


tation Mr. Brown remarked that he hoped that 4. {iis telescope will find 
its way to the North Pole where both it and you, Captain Bernier, will be able 
fo fool couth in all directions. Captain Bernier had made plans to lead a 


“dash for the North Pole,” but was dissuaded by the Canadian Government. ie 
was encouraged, however, to map the mainland shores of North-East Canada 
from Quebec to Labrador. In 1905 Dr. Wilfred Grenfell noted that he had met 
Captain Bernier at the most northerly point of Labrador. The telescope was 
Peturmed to Hamilton by Captain Bernier in 1908. 


See 


The Marsh Transit is an instrument by which the correct time may be 
found by the transition of stars. ‘This transit was used by Dr: Marsh until 1932 
when he gave it to W. S. Mallory: In 1971 Mrs. Mallory presented it to the 
Hamilton Centre of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada. 


An interesting side-story of this transit occurred when Dr. Marsh was in 
Hamilton, Bermuda, where he was appointed Chief Astronomer and Official of 
Times. A vessel which had blown off course arrived in Hamilton Harbour, and 
the captain, anxious to set sail with the outgoing tide, was sent to Dr. Marsh 
to set the ship’s clock. A church meeting was in progress, and the captain sent 
a note up to the pulpit. Dr. Marsh gave choir and congregation a long hymn to 
sing while he and the captain went outside to where the transit was mounted. 
Knowing that a certain star would be at meridian, he soon set the ship’s clock, 
and the captain was on his way. When they arrived in New York several days 
later, the clock was found to be only two seconds out. 


In less than two months after its inception the Hamilton Astronomical 
Society became the Astronomical Branch of the Hamilton Scientific Society. 
This change greatly assisted the local astronomical movement by ensuring greater 
attendance at meetings, larger membership, a retainer of one dollar, and the use 
of a proper meeting hall. Things then ran smoothly for astronomy in Hamilton 
until 1909. 


At this time Dr. Marsh had a ministry in Peterborough, Ontario, and often 
returned to Hamilton to give lectures. At one of these lectures he spoke with 
such eloquence about the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada that fifty-six 
members of the Astronomical Branch deserted in January, 1900, and formed the 
Hamilton Centre of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada. Among them 
was Mr. Ernest A. Morgan, the oldest living member to date. The new Centre 
prospered until 1916. On account of the war, membership dwindled to five 
members and it was dissolved. 


The return of Dr. Marsh to Hamilton in 1926 caused the Centre to revive 
and prosper. Not much can be said about the years 1926 to 1936, because the 
minutes of these ten years have been lost. 


A notable amateur astronomer of Hamilton in the late 19th and early 20th 
Centuries was William Bruce. His house and observatory stood on the site of 
the present Bruce Park on Hamilton Mountain. ‘The observatory included a 
workshop over which was a railed deck where he would mount several pairs of 
strong field-glasses so that others could join in his observations. The domed 
observatory housed the first 8” reflecting telescope in Canada, built in England. 
In 1958, after the death of Mr. Bruce’s daughter, Mrs. John Walkden, the 
property was given to the City of Hamilton. Today, nothing remains of the 
observatory or the house, but the site is marked with a plaque. 


W. T. Goddard, B.Sc., E.E., was a member of the Hamilton Centre for 
forty-one years, the first Hamiltonian to receive the Service Award of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada. 


W. S. Mallory taught science at Delta Collegiate for forty-four years 
from the day the school opened. He was President of the Centre for two years 
and a member for thirty-nine years, and received the Service Award in 1965. 


Professor W. J. McCallion of McMaster University joined the Centre in 


1945, served as President for three years, and served on the Council for eleven 
years. He received the Service Award in 1966. 


H. B. Fox, B.Sc., joined the Centre in 1944, has been a Council member for 
thirty-six years, and has served in all the chairs. He received the Service Award 
in 1968 and was made the Honorary President of the Hamilton Centre. 


The Rev. Norman Green, B.A., L.Th., has been a member of the Centre for 
thirty-two years, and has served on the Council and as National Secretary. At 
present he is the Assistant-Director of the McLaughlin Planetarium in Toronto. 
He received the Service Award in 1970. 


F. Schneider joined the Hamilton Centre in 1930, and has been a Council 
Member for twenty-five years. A naturalist and an outstanding photographer, 
he received the Service Award also, in 1972. 
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WILLIAM BRUCE 


Courtesy The Spectator 


In 1948 the Hamilton Centre presented to McMaster University its first 
planetarium, which was installed in Hamilton Hall. After completion of the new 
Physical Sciences Building a new planetarium was installed, and the old one 
was given to an eastern university. 


Of all astronomical activities, a solar eclipse tops the list. The Hamilton 
Centre has participated in the 1905, 1932, 1963, and 1970 eclipses. To really 
appreciate the wonder of this solar event, one has to experience it: to see day- 
light change to darkness and the stars come out; to see chickens go to roost and 
farm animals gather at the farm gate; to look at the sun through a smoked glass 
and see the darkened object with a glorious ring around it. This is a miracle. to 
witness. When you see people like Gordon A. Thede, Vladimir Evanochko, 
Peter Ashenhurst, Kenneth Chilton, William Fautley, Herb Fox, Frank Schneider 
and hundreds of others racing across the continent chasing these eclipses, you 
can understand the thrill of an eclipse. 


Other activities besides regular meetings of the Hamilton Centre are: 
annual picnics, observing nights, field nights, discussion groups, and telescope- 
making meetings. “Orbit,” the Centre’s newsletter, was started in 1969. As a 
forecast for the future, the Centre has plans for the construction of an 
observatory with a 30” reflecting telescope. 


The number of clergymen belonging to the astronomical movement in 
Hamilton today does not compare with that of earlier years. One minister 
explained why he was interested in the science—“Astronomy attempts to tell 
the How and the Bible tells the Why. Astronomy is complementary to religion. 
My faith is much stronger. When I look out and see all the beauty, the intrica- 
cies, the majesties and glory of the whole universe, it does impinge itself upon 
me more forcefully than ever before. That our Creator had all this in His hands 
from the beginning of time, beyond the beginning of time, this fact is His 
handiwork, and through this thought my faith is strengthened.” 


oa 


Perhaps in the next seventy-two years amateur astronomy may see even 
greater advances in the knowledge of the stars. We have seen men living in 
space; that they can move about, orbit, and land on the moon 1s astounding. 
Perhaps in our time we may see them finding their way to the planets. There are 
many obstacles in the pathway to the stars, but man will solve them, leaving 
behind him a polluted world for nature to clean up. He may find a new planet 
around a new star. Perhaps he will remember old Earth, and will take better 
care of his new world. In the future, when man has seen all there is to see and 
has become wiser beyond wisdom’s wisdom, he may turn his footsteps homeward 

_. to the green hills of Earth ... then he may say “The stars look beautiful 
from here.” Or, lifting his eyes to the star-filled sky, he may shout: 


Oh Lord, with quaking knees, 

I look with star-filled eyes 

And see the beauty of Thy works 
That Thou hast painted in the skies. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE HAMILTON CENTRE, 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 


190971910 G) -Py Jenkiner ERAS. 1959 GAC raerra. oe 
1911-1915 William Bruce 1960 S. J. Buntain 
1932-1933 W.S. Mallory, M.A. 1961 J. A. Winger 
1934-1935 W. Findlay, Ph.D. 1962 LV. 4Bewis 
1936-1037; B johns, Ph.D: 1963 E. Ostrosser 
1938-1939 GE. Campbell, Bax: 1964 A. Robinson 
1940-1941 N. H. Broadhead 1965 R. Nielson 
$9042-1943° 112 B, Vex,.B.oc. 1966 jae Winger 
1944-1945 W. T. Stuart 1967 ye Gerais: 
1946-1947. Rev. E. F. Maunsell 1968 EK. A. Colquhoun 
1948-1949 T. M. Norton 1969 G. A. Thode, B.Sc. 
1950-1952 W. J. McCallion, M.A. 1970 K. E. Chilton 
1953-1954 O. J. Paton 1971 L. V. Powis 
1955-1956 J, HeSled; Phim.B. 1972 Robert Lang 
1957 Wo) poled, io-2\. 1973 R. Speck 

1958 Rev. N. Green 


Note on the “Lang Registry” 


The Lang Registry is a non-profit centre for the filing and registration of 
scientific papers, whose chronicler and custodian is Mr. Robert Lang, 832 Rox- 
borough Avenue, Hamilton L8H 1T3. 


Organized in 1969, the Registry is affiliated with over one hundred societies 
and universities to ensure the preservation of scientific and learned papers which 
might otherwise be discarded, and to secure from interested and knowledgeable 


people information which would be lost after their death. 
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(See reverse side for key) 


OLD STREET SCENES 


Key to sketches on reverse side. 


1—Panoramic View of Hamilton, about 1875. 

2— (he Crystal Palace. 

3—Old City Hall. 

4—James Street North, showing Christ’s Church Cathedral. 


5—Corner of James and Hunter Streets, before the construction of the T.H. & B. 
Railway. 


6—Opening the Fountain in Gore Park. 
7—James Street South, showing tower of St. Paul’s Church. 


8—The McInnes Fire, 1879, corner King and John Streets, site of present Dominion 
Government Building. 
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